oa i ust certainly make up by new taxes, 
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slightly less amount in new levies, 


| portion of the burden on the corpora- 
tions 


, bile license and bank check taxes and 


} Of discussion and it was favored by 


by the farmer organizations and it 
‘| Was thrown into the discard. Now it 
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Prospective revenue the 
te possible that the total 
Secretary of the Treasury 
necessary to be added to 
he bill will be as high as $600,000,000. 
The means of raising this, or a 


will .be the first and biggest job be- 
fore the senators. Three general 
plans, it appears, are under dis- 
cussion 


 First—To increase the fiat corpora- 
tion tax from 12% per cent, as voted 
by the House, to 15 per cent; 


This method would keep the major 


| Second—To impose a number of new 
specific levies, such as the automo- 


postage. 

The third alternative is some form 
of a general sales tax. When the 
present Administration took office, the 
Sales tax was a very lively subject. 


herous members of the finance 
. of both houses. The sales 
_ however, was bitterly attacked 


appears to be coming back to life, not 
so much of its own popularity as 
because of the very much less favor 
which attends any other methods of 
raising the needed revenue. 


j 


Examination of Existing Laws 

Shows How Beer Amendment 
-. Would Interfere With Rights 
* Long Established by Statute 


-8pecial to The Christian Science Monitor 

_. from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—An examination of the statutes, 
conducted since the contest over the 
Stanley amendment to the anti-beer 
bill began in the United States Senate, 
shows that the amendment would 
seriously handicap not only the pro- 
hibition enforcement agencies, but 
would jeopardize the effective admin- 
istration of many of the revenue, cus- 
toms, postal, food, and drug laws that 
have been on the statute books for a 
‘great many years. Some officials of 
the Department of Justice, who took 
no part at ail in the Senate discussion, 
are convinced that the adoption of the 
Stanley amendment as originally writ- 
teh and fought for by the liquor ele- 
ment in the Senate, would make im- 
possible the effective carrying out of 
many of these iaws. Nathan D. Goff, 
Assistant Attorney-General, has called 
attention to the specific Iaws which 
would be placed in jeopardy. 

Every indication now is that dis- 
cussion will be resumed when the 
Senate reconvenes. The prohibition 
element believes that the issue has 
been falsely presented to the country 


by the friends of the Stanley amend- ; » 
ment, who claimed that it was intended | statutes, viewed in the light of the, 


t 


“NEWS SUMMARY 


Gifford Pinchot, president of the 
National Conservation Congress, has 
made public a criticism of the proposal 
of Henry Ford to take over, under 
lease from the government; the power 
plant at Muscle Shoals. Mr. Pinchot 
contrasts the offer with the Roosevel: 
water power policy, declaring that the 
Ford offer does not protect the rights 
of the public. p. 5 


A bill which embodies the im- 
portant changes which Will Hayes, 
Postmaster-General, wishes to be made 
fn the postal savings department, 
awaits the reconvening of Congress on 
September 21, having been introduced 
by Halvor Steenerson, Representative 
from Minnesota. The bill recom- 
mends the increase in the rate of in- 
terest to be paid depositors from 2 
to 3 per cent, an increase in the 
amount.allowed to ingividual deposi- 
tors, authorization of joint and trust 
accounts, and administrative changes 
to provide for the greatest possible 
extention of the savings facilities. p. 4 


All possibility of action on the Ford- 
ney tariff bill during the special ses- 
Sion disappeared with the announce- 
ment by Boies Penrose, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, that 
revenue legislation would have prece- 
dence in the Senate. Senate leaders, 
it is said, have reached the conclu- 
sion that the wisdom of some of the 
tariff proposals is very doubtful. 
There is little probability, in these 
circumstances, of a bill being finally 
enacted before the spring of 1922. p.1 
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The fact is disclosed as a result of | 


‘and the British Foreign Office, hav 
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EGYPTIAN PARLEYS | 


CONTINUEINLONDON 


Negotiations Have Not Reached 
a Final Stage—Future Loca- 
tion of British Troops’ Has 
Led to Much Discussion 


S ial cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday)-—The 
negotiations which have, for some | 
time past, been in progress between | 


the accredited representatives of the 
Egyptian Government now in London 


not reached a final stage. A divef- 
gence of opirion held by the two par- 
ties regarding the location of the 
British troops has led to much dis- 
cussion. The Egyptian delegation 
contends that within the meaning of 
the Milner Report the British troops 
stationed in Egypt should be devoted 
solely to the purpose of guarding lines 
otf communication, which principally 
means the Suez Canal, and for that 
purpose their station should be in its 
immediate vicinity. The British nego- 
tiators claim that the troops shall be 
maintained at any place where pro- 
tection of foreign interests requires 
their presence. 

It is felt by. the 
Egyptian independence can never be 
anything but nominal while these 
conditions prevail. On their part they 
are quite willing to give any guaran- 
tees for the safety of foreigners, pro- | 


Egyptians that | 


their independence. Once having set- 


end to the steamship company. The 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


‘When Council Meets Today at 


| 


ship will arrive on October 29 at New 
York and Marshal Foch intends to 
traverse all the states from coast to 
coast. He will preside at the national 
convention of the American Legion in 
November at Kansas City. 

The delegation of the American 
Legion has made a triumphant tour 
through France and has been received 
with extraordinary enthusiasm b> the 
authorities and the people. 


FACES THE LEAGUE 


Geneva It Has a Chance of 
Proving It Is Able to Decide 
Cases Entirely on Their Merits 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—Dr. 
Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassador 
in London, leaves today for Ge- 
neva to preside over what will be 
the most important meeting the 
Council of the League of Nations has 
ever had. On August 29 it will com- 
mence the task imposed upon it by 
the Supreme Council of attempting 
to delimit the boundaries between 
German and Polish territories in Up- 
per Silesia. This is one of the 


League’s greatest opportunities, Dr. 
Wellington Koo stated in an taterview | 


n examination of existing federal: vided they are not inconsistent with ; with the representative of The Chris- 


tian Science Monitor, and His Ex- 


POWERFUL APPEAL. 
MADE BY PREMIER 
TO IRISH PEOPLE 


Ireland’s Destiny, Says Mr. Lloyd 
George, Will Be Greatest as 
a Free People Inside a Free 
Federation of Free Peoples 


Special chble to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BARNSLEY, England (Sunday)— 
When Mr. Lloyd George was presented 
with the freedom of the City of Barns- 
ley on Saturday afternoon, he made a 
powerful appeal for common sense 
and the sweeping away of all prejudice 
and hatred on both sides of the Irish 
Channel in settling the age-long dispute 
‘between England and Ireland. While 
insisting that separation could not be 
countenanced, he trusted that common 
sense would prevail. Many statesmen, 
he said, had tried to find a solution 
of the trouble, statesmen of all parties, 
but up till now without success. 
Sometimes the fault was in one coun- 
try and sometimes in the other. Some- 
times it is the fault of both. 

“I have ‘seen anti-Irish prejudices 
lashed into unwisdom,” he declared. 
“I have seen anti-English prejudices 
on the other gide lashed into’ un- 
wisdom. For God's sake let 1 a 
aside prejudices. The nation ‘that 
lives on prejudices is doomed like the 
man that lives on hatred. I have 
never seen a man with a vendetta that 
I would trust with any job.” 


Hatred Must End 
After calling for all hatred to be 


to reaffirm the constitutional safe-! proposed Stanley amendment to the (tied this matter, it will be necessary! cellency sincerely hopes that the de- 
guard against “unreasonable search | pending anti-beer bill, that the enact-:to deal with such matters as the!cision of the Council of the League | swept aside, the Premier said he was 
and seizure.” An analysis of the! ment of proposed clause limiting the, capitulations and future of the Sudan. ‘will be unanimous, so that the recom~ | proud teat” Bettaih ‘has rises abeve 
amendment ana substitute proposed in ; ght of search would seriously inter-' As regards the capitulations, there | mendation it will make to the Supreme | : 


CONFERENCE TO AID 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


otf} Department of Commerce 
Asked by President to For- 
- mulate Plans for Washington 


the conference report, on which the! fere with Jaw enforcement in many ;is not much difficulty anticipated in ‘Council wil be as strong as it is pos- | 2) lige 8 0 “agp gi em on 
filibuster developed, wil] reveal what! other branches, and that it would re-|this respect. It is hoped that the two: sible to make it, and so that the world | Semel rs png ae ‘ eagenthn : a tl 
the effect of each would be. The! pea! an existing right of the govern-! parties will reach an xccord under ;jmay be convinced that the members | +04 wrongs el govt pO scr os page 
[s| Stanley amendment read: ,.,; ment long recognized as established. | which the anomalous situations that! of the League are capable of looking! .iq, and he was glad that the people 

“Any officer, agent or employee of; Pp. 1| so frequently arise as a result of the! beyond their own interests to an im- | of Britain kad toh. . them alt hus oo 
the United States engaged in‘the en-| mf many different laws at present in } partial solution, based on the merits/ .;, d said: “ , ve r 
forcement of this act, or the national’ American Federation of Labor of-! operation will be set right. The ques-'of the case. rons aa oe eee 
prohibition ect, or any other law of: ficials in. Wastington are aroused by: tion relating to the further govern-! The agenda for the first meeting} wo 


government had i. proposed 
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Meeting to Consider Subject 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


’ WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The President has asked the Depart- 


the United States, who shall search, 
property or premises of any person 
or attempt to search without pre- 
viously securing a search warrant as 
provided by law, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 


Effect of Proposed Law 


The effect of this would be to pro- 


ment of Commerce to formulate plans 


|for the calling of a national confer- 


ence at Washington to consider un- 


employment. 


. Bigures as given out by the Depart- 


of Labor in regard to the number 
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icated by the figures, which are 
obtained from a census of the leading 
industries of the country. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is impossible in that 
way to follow men who have been 
dropped from their regular trades 
and occupations and find how they 
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what he re- 
minimum of 
will undoubt- 
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shift work they have obtained. The 
business situation is steadily improv- 


“| ing. according to reports of the De- 


partment of Commerce, yet there is 
going to be a great deal of unemploy- 
ment this winter and conditions will 
be worse because those who have no 
work are nearer the exhaustion of 
their savings than they were last 
year. 

The Department of Commerce has 
been making an investigation recently, 
and has been in communication with 
officials in the several states, and has 
received many constructive ideas from 
governors of states and city officiais 
and from employers. It is desired to 
find some way, if possible, for making 
contracts this autumn for work that 
cannot be undertaken until spring. 

Materials for use at that time can 
then be manufactured during the 
winter, thus affording employment to 
many persons at a period of dullness. 

‘The Department of Commerce has 
announced, “The personnel of the 
conference will be made up to repre- 
sent the country geographically, and 
eo far as possible to embrace repre- 
sentatives of the greater employment 
industries. The Department of Com- 
merce will cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of Labor on representation of 
Labor. _ 

“It is desired, for working reasons, 
to keep the number of the conference 
as small as possible. It is intended 
to invite representatives of the greater 
groups of industries and thought and 
the cooperation of their national or- 
ganizations will be sought in their 
selection. 

“The object of the conference will 
be to inquire into the volume of 
needed employment, the distribution of 
unemployment, to make recommenda- 
tions as to measures that can prop- 
erly be taken in coordinated speeding 
up of employment by industries and 
public bodies during the next winter, 
and, in addition, a broad study of the 
economic measures desirable to 
ameliorate the unemployment situa- 
tion and to give impulse to the re- 
covery of business and commerce to 
normal. 

“It is inconceivable that America, 
with its surpluses in food and cloth- 
ing. with housing, though crowded, 
and with an abundance of fuel, could 
allow any suffering among those of 
our own people who desire to work. 
It is necessary that we should be 
forehanded in the preparation of such 
measures as will prevent any sueh 
suffering. 

“It is expected that the full plan 


ofjof the conference will be ready for 


the President within about 10 days.” | 


hibit by heavy penalties any search or 
“attempt to search” for liquor or any- 
thing else without a warrant. 

It would repeal a score of laws that 
authorize search or inspection that 


,j have been in effect, many of them, fc 
{ 00.3 VG eek Le ee 
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search a person | 
mitting a crime in the presence of the 
officer. This right has always been 
recognized under the English law, the 
common law, and the statutes. 

It would prevent the right to search 
without a warrant rum-running autos 
and similar conveyances. This means 
their protection, as it is impossible to 
get a warrant after a fast-running 
machine loaded with outlaws is dis- 
covered. : 

It would protect the moonshine still, 


because‘in many outlying districts it 


a warrant after the discovery of the 
still. The present revenue law never 
required it. 

The words “attempt to search” with- 
out a warrant would probably prohtbit 
all rights of inspection and investizga- 
tion recognized as necessary for the 
proper performance of many govern- 
mental functions in innumerable stat- 
utes of the United States. 


Penalty for Lawful Acts 

The pending substitute for the Stan- 
ley amendment reads: 

“That any officer, agent, or employ *r 
of the United States engaged in the 
enforcement of this act, or the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, or any other 
law of the United States, who shall 
search any private dwelling as de- 
fined in the National Prohibition Act, 
and occupied as such dwelling, with- 
out a warrant directing such search, 
or who while so engaged shall, with- 
out a search warrant, maliciously and 
without reasonable cause, search any 
other building or property, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor .. .” 

The provision before the Senate to 
be voted upon prohibits absolutely the 
search of a private dwelling without 
a warrant. 

It also penalizes an officer who 
searches any place without a warrant, 
if he does so without reasonable cause, 
and maliciously. 

It makes the existing federal 
search and seizure law penalizing in- 
dividuals who cause search warrants 
to be issued without probable cause 
and maliciously, apply to officers who 
search without a warrant. 

It gives or extends no right of 
search not now existing under the law. 
On the other hand, it limits the right 
of search by preventing a private 
dwelling from being searched without 
a warrant when this was permitted 
previously under other laws, but not 
the prohibition law. 


TRANSPORT TO BE FLAGSHIP 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—The 
transport Great Northern, destined to 
be flagship of the Atlantic fleet, will 
leave here on September.3 for Brem- 
erton, Washington, and _ returning, 
leave on September 14 for the east 
coast to join the fleet. It will carry 
families and baggage of officers trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic fleet as a re- 
sult of the recent exchange: of the 
sixth and seventh divisions of battle- 


ships. 
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would be impracticable to return for ; 


; 


the activity of Charles J. McCarthy, ; 
former Governer of Hawaii, 
said to be seeking to have legislation | 


ment of the Sudan vitally affects not ! 


who i8!eniy the welfare but the very life of ‘and has been issued to the delegates, | 


Rigypt, for whoever holds tke upper. 


of the Council has been drawn up! 


but as it is not customary to publish | 


enacted which will permit the impor-| waters of the Nile holds Egypt in her’ it in advance it cannot be made known | 


tation into Hawaii of Chinese coolie; 
labor in gompetition with Japanese | 
unionized laborers. p. 2) 


- — 


A delegation seeking to bring about | 


the recognition of the Korean nation! movement under Saad Zaghlul Pasha,'the Danzig and Vilna questions 


grasp, but according to information : 
received this question has not yet been } 
thrashed out. | 

Meantime. little, 


ing heard of the so-called National | 


in its entirety. Certain items of busi- | 
ness have already become common | 
knowledge, however, and among these | 


tion of class A and class B mandates, | 
and | 


has arrived in Washington, and will/and though he has issued an invitation ! certain matters affecting the adminis- | 


endeavor to have its case heard by the | to members of the British Parliament ‘tration of the Sarre Valley. 


State Department before the confer- | 


jence on disarmament assembles. The 


_Sherwes Japan. with deceit 
’ a #.i.3 fous ‘ " 


‘ and 
until Korea fs liberated, peace is de- 
clared to be an impossibility in the 
Far East. Pp. 35} 


Speaking at Barnsley on the Irish | 
situation, Mr. Lloyd George made a. 
powerful! appeal for common sense and 
the sweeping away of all prejudice 
and hatred on both sides of the Irish 
Channel. He insisted that separation 
could not be countenanced, saying 
that if Ireland had the. right to set 
itself up as an independent republic, 
s0 had Scotland and so had Wales. 
Welsh and Scottish patriots did not 


/advance claims of complete independ- | 


ence and the reason was plain. They 
knew that when they had a separate 
Scotland and a separate Ireland and a 
separate England there were feuds 
and quarrels and wars and bickerings. 
He believed that in time the Irish 
people would realize that their destiny 
was greatest as a free people, inside 
a free federation of free peoples. | p. 1 


Egyptian independence is still the 
subject of negotiations in London. 
Several points remain to be settled 
and at least on one of these there is 
a divergence of opinion. Egypt claims 
that the British troops should be sta- 
tioned in the vicinity of the Suez 
Canal, while Britain contends that 
they should be placed wherever the 
protection of foreign interests demands 
their presence. When an agreement 
is reached on the disposition of the 
troops, the future of the Sudan and the 
question of the capitulations wil] be 
considered. p. 1 


Dr. Wellington Koo, Chinese Am- 
bassador in London, presides at the 
meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations today at Geneva. The most 
important question to come before the 
Council is that of Upper Silesia, and 
on this issue it is hoped the decision 
will be unanimous, so that the recom- 
mendation to the Supreme Council wil] 
be as strong as it can be made, and 
so that the world may be convinéed 
of the possibilities of the league. p. 1 


Some doubts are being expressed in 
Paris about the immediate completion 
of the Franco-German accord. The 
accord provides for the supply of Ger- 
man material to the French inhabi- 
tants of the devastated districts 
through a system of bureaux. It is 
felt that the wave of militarism in 
Germany may prevent acceptance. 
while the opposition of the Allies is 
known to be based on the ground that’ 
the agreement is unfair to them. The 
plan is subject to ratification by the 
governments and in part must be sub- 
mitted to the Reparations Commis- 
sion. p. 2 


Canada’s unemployment problem was 
discussed at the final session of the 
Dominion Trades Council in Winni- 
peg. To relieve the situation the 
congress recommended that the zgov- 
ernment appropriate $50,000,000 for 
the repair of public buildings. p. 2 


to visit Egypt, it is not thought his! 


invitation will be taken seriously, un- imost important topic on the agenda. 
less it be that some extreme members | : | 


of the Labor Party see fit to accept. 
_ The accusation that has been 


been suppressed 
true, but this was owing to the in- 
citements it contained which were 
considered not only inflammatory but 


|dangerous to the peace which seems; 


now to have settled over the country. 
As a recompense, other papers have 
opened their columns to him, and 
practically anything he wishes to say 
is published. His assertions that the 
Cabinet has bought the press of the 
country are stated to be absolutely 
untrue. 

The negotiations between the British 
Foreign Office and Adly Yeghen Pasha 
have heen suspended for a month, but 
only owing to the leading negotiators 
having decided on taking a holiday, 
and at the end of that time the matters 
relating to Egyptian independence 
will again be resumed. 


MARSHAL FOCH TO 
VISIT AMERICA SOON 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Sunday)—It is inti- 
mated that on October 22 Marshal 
Foch will embark at Havre for the 
United States on the steamship Paris. 
Instructions have been given to this 


made | 
by Zaghlul Pasha that his paper has{ adoption, and the procedure to he 
is to some extent followed will be one of the first things 


The first named will be by far the 
- it will be dealt with is not yet 


certain, Dr. Koo pointed out, for 
there are several methods open to 


to be discussed at Geneva. It will 


the 


probably also be considered whether 
the evidence, data and statistics, com- 
piled by the experts who reported to 
the Supreme Council, are adequate 
for the Council to come to a conclu- 
sion upon, or whether fresh experts 
must be sent to Silesia by the League 
for the’ purpose of making a new in- 
vestigation on fresh lines. 

Increasing publicity marked the 
proceedings at the last meeting of the 
Council of the League, and as usual 
the question of what meetings of the 
Council at the next session should be 
declared open to the public and the 
press, may be taken up next week. 

The preliminary work in connec- 
tion with the agenda is being under- 
taken in accordance with the usual 
practice, by the delegate who presides 
over the last meeting of the Council, 
namely, Viscount Ishii, in collabora- 
tion with the Secretary-General of 
the League. This work includes tke 
issuing of invitations to the various 
delegates to act as rapporteurs in re- 
gard to specific items on the agenda. 
Viscount Ishii himself, according to 
the latest information, is undertaking 
the presentation of the facts of the 
Silesian problem to the Council. 
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terms that had never been offered be- 
fore, which had commended them- 
selves, not merely to Britain but to 
whole civifized world, even in 
quarters which had been very ready 
to criticize Britain's action toward 
Ireland. Even in these quarters thé 


if anything, is be-|are the Silesian question, considera- British terms are called fair and gen 


erous, and they say they are terms 
that ought to be accepted. 

Speaking on Sinn Fein’s desire fo 
separation, Mr. Lloyd George said: 
“We cannot countenance separation 
We can re countenance the teg. 
ig “up of -Uauited Kingdom thi 
America could countenance the tear- 
ing up of thé United States in the 
60s. Our position is the position 
of the greatest Liberal statesman that 
probably lived in modern times— 
Abraham Lincoln. There is no ques- 
tion of ascendancy, there is no ques- 
tion of domination, there is no 
question of one race tyrannizing over 
another. Unity does not invcive 
thraldom: it is often the best guaran- 
tee of liberty. 

“If you had severance it would lead 
in Ireland itself to the most cruel and 
terrible civil war that Ireland has 
ever seen, and help would be rushed 
from all sides and every part of the 
world to assist the parties who were 
fighting out the battle. We could not 
witness a civil war of that kind af 
our own door which would involve 
our own people throughout the Empire 
and other people as well. 

“If Southern Ireland is not satisfied 
with freedom, but insists on separa- 
tion, then I fear all hope of an ac- 
commodation must be abandoned. But 
I trust that common sense will prevail 
and that good counsel will be heeded. 
We only want to do what is fair and 


just.” 


Strong Claim of Wales 


“If Ireland has the right to sepa- 
ration, so has Scotland, so has Wales. 
I belong to a small nationality of 
these islands. There is a larger num- 
ber of people in that small country 
conversing in the native language of 
the race than you have got in Ire- 
land talking their language. There 
is a great living literature there, writ- 
ten by some of the most cultured 
men in these islands. In that tongue 
is an emphatic nationality; it is a 
distinguished nationality, it is a proud 
nationality, and if that is a claim for 
us to sét up an independent republic 
we have got a greater claim than any- 
body in the whole British Empire to 
do so. But we know it would be 
fclly for Wales. It would weaken the 
United Kingdom, it would weaken the 
Empire, weaken this great instru- 
ment of human freedom that has been 
forged by wise men and by great 
events, and no Welsh patriot would 
ever dream of demanding it. 

“Scotland is as distinct a nationality 
as any mation in the world. It was 
independent not so very long ago. It 
has a great history, a great tradition, 
a great literature; and clthough it 
has not a language of its own, it has 
a most distinct accent of its own, an 
accent so distinctive that it is enough 
to justify a claim for separation. 
But Scotchmen do not forward the 
claim, and why? Because they know 
that when you had a separate Wales, 
and a separate Scotland, and a sepa- 
rate Ireland, and a separate England, 
there were feuds and quarrels, and 
wars, and bickerings, and raids, and 
forays. and destruction and death. 


What Saved the World 

“Are we to split up this United 
Kingdom atthe moment when its unity 
of aim, its unity of action, has gaved 
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fousheer, Minister of the Liberated 


Minister | of Reconstruction, at Wies- 
baden, though some doubts are being 
expressed about the ratification of the 
scheme by Germany and by England. 
It is feared that the new wave of 
militarism which is’ alleged to be 
sweeping over Germany and of which 
the assassination of Mr. Erzberger is 
the signal will prevent the acceptance 
of the Franco-German contract. Un- 
doubtedly ‘hatred of France is being 


| worked up, and the atmosphere ig, un- 


iF opinion. the Prime Minis- 
bears the 


favorable t» the completion of a com- 
mercial accord. 

Withoat losing sight of this pos- 
sible opposition and of the possible 
opposition of the Allies on the ground 
that the accord is a violation of the 
London agreement and unfair to the 
other creditors-of Germany, it may now 
be hoped that France has entered on 
a new path of collaboration with Ger- 
many. There is a strong section of 
political realists in France, which is 
an active advocate of industrial and 
commercial cooperation and would 
even extend such cooperation to other 
domains than that of reparations. 

It is thus, says Philip Millet, that 
armed conflicts, otherwise perhaps in- 


both | evitable, may be avoided. Neverthe- 


aaa internal disruption 
For a long time past 

ists. have .. been 

n their power: to 
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e of this incident will be a de- 
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will resolutely support the 
* demand for a lead- 

le in the government. 
mania” writes sharply against 
ing of the Right parties to 
and declares the Republic 
far too long inactive, and 
what it intends 
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“Ay coment a@ recurrence. “Vor. 


” publishes a long list of crimes 
ed at the instigation of the 
which have gone un- 
“while a few members of the 
been sentenced with the ut- 


te or. The Social Democrat par- 


'e decided upon mass demon- 
next Wednesday throughout 
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vin be- -immediately taken by 
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propaganda. 
sep agg place is difficult to 
was A pag ‘Germany’s 
As a moderate 
corel with all hia 
it the submarine war and worked 


less, although this path has definitely 
been entered upon, great difficulties, 
it is recognized, loom ahead. There is 
a fresh mark of pessfmism even in the 
entourage of Dr. Rathenau concerning 
the possibility of developing German 
exportations; and the recent prophecies 
of John M. Keynes that Germany will 
ceclare bankruptcy next year, ia- 
crease the obstacles already indicated. 
France has arranged to receive de- 
liveries of reparations in kind to the 
value of 7,000,000,000 gold marks by 
May 1, 1926. As this sum is superior 
to what France would receive, had she 
enly 52 per cent of the German annu- 
ity, it is a veritable anticipation in the 
form of goods made by Germany on 
future annuities. France pays in en- 
gaging to abandon each year part of 
the general annuity to the Allies due 
to her. Such a reimbursement to 
Germany in each year will not be less 
than 35 per cent of the goods received, 
but will never be more than 1,000,- 
000,000 marks, including simple inter- 
ont at 5 per cent. 
is made for the case in 
which Fraace sha'l not” have com- 
pleted reimbursement in 1935. In 
that’ event France /must repay the 
balance in four half-yearly payments, 
which, however, must not be larger 
than the sums due in the annuities by 
Germany. Thefé has been some criti- 
cism because Germany becomes the 
creditor of France, but this is ‘play- 
ing with words, for France is not to 
pay cash but to purchase goods from 
Germany with the future annuities. 
The accord is subject to the ratifica- 
tion of the two governments, and in 
part must be submitted to the repara- 
tions commission. 


ONTARIO TO REDUCE 
EDUCATIONAL COST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario — The Toronto 
Bureau of Municipal Research recom- 
mends that, in order to cut down the 
cost of education per pupil, the units 


of a course of study should be reduced | 


from 10 months to five months and 
that in all grades semi-annual promo- 


tion should be instituted. it claims 
this ewould cut down the children’s 
time in school and thus reduce educa- 
tional costs to the city. 

In the interests of both taxpayers 
and children, the bureau urges that 
the possibilities of cutting down costs 
by eliminating nonessential details, re- 
arranging the elements of the course 
of study, recasting the machinery of 
grading and promotion, and improv- 


peace | ing the standard of instruction should 


in the Reichstag in 1917, 
armistice 


s the head of the 


Die S1.00 ens and two-family 
built in 196 cities of the 
in 1920, while in the 


) cities garages to the number of 


be exhaustively explored. If the school 
year were lengthened to 11 months 
and divided into quarters so that any 
child or teacher could’ take three- 
quarters or the whdle of the year if 
conditions were favorable, greater use 
would be made of the school plant, the 
percentage of overhead expenses 
would be reduced, and many pupils 
would make rapid progress. Expe- 
rience, the bureau claims, has shown 
that with proper safeguards the all- 
the-year-round plan has appreciably 
reduced the cost per pupil. 


LIBERAL LEADER IN 
‘MARITIME PROVINCES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

HALIFAX, Nova Scotia—Announce- 
ment that the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, leader of the Liberal Party, 
will deliver a series of addresses in 
the Maritime Provinces has given a 
fillip to political interest in the prov- 
inces. Mr. King will speak at two, 
or possibly three, centers in Nova 
Seotia as well as at several places .in 
New Brunswick and in Prince Edward 
catané. 

The Maritime Provinces are gen- 
erally regarded as good fighting ground 
for Mr. King. The chief opposition to 
the Liberals in the provinces when the 


} next election takes place is expected 
to come from the United Farmers or| are coming to American universities 
from a Farmer-Labor alliance, rather | instead of going to Europe as before. 


* 


| ak ia) 
| is that/ 
. King’s fol- 


ee 
the odds will favor Mr 


| lowers. So far the United Farmers | 
-| have no 


course, is bound to tell against them 
in an election contest. 
The Conservative ogg in these 


bright. Two ridings—Colchester in 
Nova Scotia and York-Sunbury in New 
Brunswick—are generally looked upon 
as likely to stand by the Ottawa gov- 


;ernment, and it is quite probable that 


Halifax City and County and St. John- 


~\ Albert, in New Brunswick, both two- 


member constituencies, will, as of old, 
each return one Liberal and one Con- 
servative. But it is not at all un- 
likely, if present signs are to be relied 
upon, that Mr. Meighen will gather 
no other support in the three prov- 
inces. Whether the Liberals or the 
Farmer-Labor group will come off best 
in the division of the other constitu- 
encies is the more doubtful question. 


VENEZUELA SEEKS - 
AMERICAN TRADE 


Commercial Attaché of Southern 
Republic Describes Conditions 
and Government Policy for 


Maintaining Relationship 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Preserva- 
tien of the mutually satisfactory trade 
relation existing between the United 
States and’ Venezuela, and extension 


of the commercial contact to include 
more centers than New York City, 
play a prominent part in Venezuela’s 
commercial policy abroad, declared E. 
Arroyo Lameda, commercial attaché 
of Venezuela in Boston, in an inter- 
view with a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor. Between 
75 and 80 per cent of the’ total trade 
of this country, Mr. Lameda said, is 
with the United States, and it is hoped 
to maintain this figure. 

“The Venezuelan Government is in 
excellent financial condition,” Mr. 
Lameda asserted, “its bond issue of 
18,000,000 bolivars having sold at 
good rates. While the exchange at 
present is adverse it is not as low as 
in other South American countries. 
Of course, Venezuela is feeling the ef- 
fects of the general depression but is 
in an excellent position to progress 
when the readjustment is completed. 

“In the past, New York has been 
the trading center of Venezuela and 
other Caribbean countries, but an ef- 
fort’ is now being made to develop 
contact with other centers. The New 
England industrial region is particu- 
larly important as a point of rela- 
tionship. My country offers a market 
for cotton goods, machinery, candies 
and leather goods, with. the excep- 
tion of shoes, the production of 
which.is an infant industry of .Vene- 
zuela and is protected. New Eng-! 
land, in turn, offers a market for 
Venezuelan hides, cocoa, coffee and 
rubber. It is hoped that this assur- 
ance of cargoes both ways will help 
the establishment of a shipping line 
that is now under consideration.” 


Government Policy 

The Venezuelan Government, Mr. 
Lameda went on, has embarked upon a 
constructive plan of road development, 
which, incidentally, increases the mar- 


ket for automobiles and trucks. Rail- 
road transportation facilities are not 
extensive, there being two main lines, 
one controlled by British capital and 
one by German. A third line is 
planned to be constructed between the 
two existing systems, which are at ex- 
tremities of the country. 

Another project to be carried out 
under federal appropriation, Mr. La- 
meda said, is the development of the 
natural port of Turiamo through the 
construction of dock, warehouse and 
terminal facilities. Federal encour- 
agement of immigration and foreign 
investment has been adopted as a 
means to bringing into full play the 
resources of the country. 


Petroleum Deposits 

“Petroleum fields have been opened 
in the vicinity of Lake Maracaybo,” 
Mr. Lameda said, “and one American 
company is producing a large volume 
of oil. Eleven other companies are 
either preparing to produce or are 


prospecting. The largest oil company 
also owns a deposit of what is esti- 
mated as 500,000 tons of coal, and it 
is suggested that, with this supply, 
a coaling station for ships going 
through the Panama Canal night 
easily be established in the Maracaybo 
region.” 

Asked regarding American banking 
facilities, Mr. Lameda pointed out that 
there are three branches of large 
American banks, as well as branches 
of other foreign banks. These facil- 
ities he feels to be adequate to the 
present need. Extension of some 
credit by concerns trading in Vene- 
zuela is necessary, Mr. Lameda said, 
owing to comparative slowness in dis- 
tribution arising out of difficulties of 
transportation. Practically all the 
stocks accumulated during the “boom” 
period have been liquidated, however, 
he added, and there is no overstock- 
ing to delay movement of goods. 

When asked regarding the progress 
of educational activity of the govern- 
ment—a progress which is recognized 
as having a close interrelation with 
standards of living, and economic and 
commercial conditions—Mr. Lameda 
explained that the educational facil- 
ities are mainly government con- 
trolled and supervised. The munici- 
palities cooperate in many cases, how- 
ever. There is an appreciation of the 
importance of education, he said, and 


efforts are being made to further it. 
Mr. Lameda added that many students 


provinces is unquestionably far from |. 


“|LABOR CONGRESS 


IN CANADA CLOSES) 


Dominion Labor Congress Dis- 
cusses Remedies for Unem- 
ployment and the Proposed 
Platform of Labor Party 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News Office - 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba—The total 
exclusion of Orientals from Canada 
and the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the oriental question 
was asked at the concluding session 
of the Dominion Trades Congress on 
Saturday. The speakers supporting 
the motion declared that unless the, 
exclusion policy was adopted, British 
Columbia would be dominated by ori- 
entals within 20 years, and that the 
menace would spread to the east; also 
they objected, not to orientals for 
racial reasons, but because of the 
cheap labor which threatened Can- 
adian’ Labor. 

On the matter of immigration as 
affecting unemployment, the congress 
considered a resolution to prohibit 
immigration. The delegates stressed, 
in their statements, that unemploy- 
ment was a serious matter, and in the 


| discussion a variety of reasons for the 


situation were advanced. “Wild-cat- 
ting” of the natural resources, the 
monopoly of steel lands and coal 
lands, while not direct causes, should 
be considered as reasons. A delegate 
pointed out that -the congress had 
agreed that the control of industries 
by the workers would eradicate un- 
employment. The congress recom- 
inended to the government to relieve 
unemployment the appropriation of 
a $50,000,000 housing loan to repair 
public buildings, overhaul the rolling 
stogk of the government railways, and 
to aid provincial governments to em- 
bark on a policy of road building. 

A resolution asking for the abolition 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty expir- 
ing in 1923 was passed, and the con- 
gress also called on the government 
to hold a conference to investigate 
the question of unemployment insur- 
ance, promised some time ago- 

Important economic reforms were 
asked for in the tentative platform 
of the Canadian Labor Party, formed 
during the session of the congress, 
and completed by a special commit- 
tee on Saturday. 

With a view to changing completely 
the present economic and social sys- 
tem, the following reforms were rec- 
ommended in the program: state in- 
surance against unemployment charge- 
able to industry, regulation of im- 
migration, public ownership, dem- 
ocratic control of public utilities, pro- 
portional representation, names in- 
stead of election deposits, the exten- 
sion of voting facilities, pensions, 
health and disability insurance, the 
abolition of non-elective legislative 
bodies, international disarmament, 
direct legislation, the initiative, ref- 
-erendum and recall, the enactment of 
the recommendations of the Washing- 
ton Labor Congress, especially the 
eight-hour day, no taxation of land 
values, and nationalization of the 
banking system. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba—tThe split in 
the Canadian Labor ranks, resulting 
from the expulsion of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
at the Dominion Trades Congress here 
last week, may be further intensified 
this week when the rejected order 
holds its convention. According to 
the best information, A. R. Mosher, 
president of the expelled organization, 
has laid plans to form a purely Cana- 
dian organization of railway workers, 
entirely independent of international 
control, and will submit the scheme 
to the convention of the delegates. 

Hitherto the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Workers has been forced 
by its affiliation with the Trades 
Congress confine orgamizing activi- 
ties to certain stationary railway 
trades end express employees. The 
congress, by revoking the brother- 
hood’s charter, has made it possible 
for the organization to accept member- 
ship from all classes of railroad em- 
ployees. Mr. Mosher investigated the 
extent to which railroad workers 
were affiliated with the congress, and 
found less than 50 per cent were so 
connected on this basis. An attempt 
will be made to amalgamate Canadian 
railroad employees into one organiza- 
tion. 


BALTIMORE MILK 
COMBINE REPORTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BALTIMORE, Maryland—A milk 
combine, involving practically all the 
dealers of this city, which has reaped 
large profits at the expense of the 
copsumer, and which operates through 


two well organized channels, is now. 


reported by the state’s attorney. 

For some weeks past agents of the 
department of the state’s attorney have 
been_investigating the milk situation 
in all sections of the city as well as 
in. the counties. Unlike the recent 
coal investigation, the investigation of 
milk prices has been carried on 
secretly. The situation is alleged to 
be more intricate and complex than 
the coa! situation. The ‘facts will be 


._ presented by Mr. Leach sometime soon 


for the consideration of the grand 
jury. 

The agencies through which the 
combine is alleged to operate are the 
Baltimore Milk Exchange, which in- 
cludes in its membership practically 
every local dealer, and the State Dairy- 
mens Association, which is composed 
of farmers in all sections of the state. 
The dairymen’s association, which has 
been regarded by the public as an or- 
ganization of farmers established to 
protect the interest of the producers, 
is now alleged to be such in name 
only. Those investigating the milk 
combine have reported to the attorney 


are due to profiteering on the part of 
the producers and not the retail 
dealers. 

Mr. Leach, the state attorney, who 
in his statement scored the profiteer- 
ing of the dealers, declaring that they 
made-their profits under pretense of 
protecting the interests of the con- 
sumer, also said: 

“During the month of June the 
combine received from the farmer 
probably $00,000 gallons of milk, for 
which they paid only 14 cents, and 
which they sold to the consumer for 
48 cents.” 

One, of the principal charges to be 
laid before the grand jury is the re- 
port of the investigators that milk 
can be served to consumers at far 
lower prices than those prevalent, and 
that even then the dealers would se- 
cure reasonable profits. 


LABOR ISSUE IN 


HAWAII REVIVED 


Former Governor of Islands, in 
Washington, Seeks Importation 
of Chinese Coolies to Displace 
Japanese Union Workingmen 


a 


~ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Charles J. McCarthy, former Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii, who is back of the 
movement in Congress to displace 
Japanese union labor in the islands 
with Chinese coolies, is.in Washington 
to establish headquarters as repre- 
sentative of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Honolulu. , 

Every move of the former Hawaiian 
official will be watched closely by of- 
ficers of the American Federation of 
Labor, particularly Samuel Gompers, 
who is taking a personal interest in 
the labor situation in the islands, 
and who is strongly opposed to the 
proposed introduction of Chinese 
labor. 

The question was recently an issue 
before the House Immigration Com- 
mittee and again threatens to break 
out anew when Congress reasssem- 
bles. Mr. Gompers, in testifying be- 
fore the committee, warned Congress 
that the Hawaiian planters are trying 
to reduce labor to a state of serfdom, 
and he even went go far as to criticize 
the failure of the white element in 
the islands in not contributing more 
to the support of the recent strike of 
Japanese rice workers for better con- 
ditions. 


Labor Leaders Alert 


While Mr. McCarthy states that he 


is here to acquaint the people. better 
regarding conditions in Hawaii, its 
problems, and the commercial im- 
portance of the Territory, it is con- 
tended by Labor officials that his real 
purpose in coming to Washington is 
to help put through Congress a bill 
authorizing the immigration of Chinese 
labor. 

Anti-Japanese societies on the 
Pacific coast have been aroused by re- 
ports that Japan is attempting to 
control Hawaiti through Japanese col- 
onization, and the question promises 
to become a formidable one before 
definitely settled by Congress. 

According to Mr. McCarthy, who, as 
Governor, appointed the commission 
which is presenting Hawaii’s case be- 
fore Congress, the shortage- of farm 
help is affecting agricultural produc- 
tion to such an extent that it threat- 
ens seriously to disrupt the financial 
affairs of the Territory. 

Thus far Hawaii, he says, has been 
self-supporting through its system of 
income taxes. The bulk of its rev- 
enue has come from its agriculture. 
If agriculture fails, this source of tax- 
ation will be seriously curtailed, he 
claims, and property taxes, already 
high, will be increased. Under the 
present system of taxation, property 
taxes are applied to the use of the 
counties where they are collected. 


Revenues Threatened 
The threatened severe decrease in 
agricultural production, he _ says, 


would also decrease taxes that zo to 


the federal government. During th. 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, more 
than $20,000,000 was paid in income 
taxes to the federal government by 
Hawaii. Mr. McCarthy points out 
that Hawaii stood thirty-fourth among 
the states and territories in its 
returns. 

The remedy for Hawaii’s labor trou- 
bles, he believes, is simple: “A mere 
breaking down of political sentiment 
and political prejudice.” But in ad- 
vocating the importation of Chinese 
coolies, Mr. McCarthy reckoned with- 
out taking cognizance of the resist- 
ance of the American Federation of 
Labor and certain elements in Con- 
gress which are strongly opposed to 
lowering the bars to admit Chinese 
even to Hawaii for a limited time. 

The American Legion has seen fit 
‘o inject itself into the controversy. In 
a letter to Albert Johnson (R.), Rep- 
resentative from Washington. chair- 
man of the Honge Immigration Com- 
mittee, Lemuel Bolles, national adju- 
tant of the legion, says in part: 

“The American Legion is opposed 
to any lowering of the standard of 
immigration now existing, and any 
action which would tend to lower the 
standard of.living of the American 
working man in any part of the United 
States or of its territories. = 


PRISONER NAMED FOR MAYOR 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Oftice 

NEW YORK, New York—The Work- 
ers League, a radical organization, 
has nominated Benjamin Gitlow, serv- 
ing a sentence in prison on the charge 
of criminal libel, for Mayor. 


+ prescriptions 


= WISCONSIN DRUG 
-|. DEALERS WARNED 


Liquor Sales Declared to Be 
Made in Direct Violation of 
Federal Law — Physicians 
Said to Encourage Practices 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — Physi- 


cians and druggists who are violating. 


the regulations governing prescrip- 
tions for Mquor have been ‘given a 
warning by James A. Stone, federal 
prohibition director for Wisconsin. 
“Complaints are being constantly 
received that physicians are issuing 
prescriptions without examination, 
and practically serving as distribu- 
tors of liquor for beverage purposes,” 
says the commissioner. “The Vol- 
stead act, now the law of the land, 
cannot be treated as a joke without 
incurring liability of prosecution and 
fine. I am frequently asked to issue 
new books of prescriptions before the 


expiration of the 90-day period. Such, 


excuses as the following are given: 

“*l have been compelled to issue 
for other physicians 
who did not take out permits.’ 

“*The state fair is to be held next 
week, and because of the poor water 
there are frequent calls for pre- 
scriptions.’ 

“‘*‘My book has been stolen.’ 

““The book has been far from ade- 
quate to take care of my practice, and 
as a consequence many of my patients 
had to be sent to others.’ 

“I am advised on competent author- 
ity that less than 30 per cent of the 
physicians in the country obtain per- 
mits to prescribe whisky. The other 
70 per cent are of the opinion that 
intoxicating liquors are not necessary, 
or that substitutes may be used with 
equally good results. Another large 
number refuse to be importuned by 
those who, under pretense of ill 
health, are merely seeking a ‘drink.’ 

“Druggists have no right. to sell 
so-called ‘bitters’ and ‘tonics’ for 
beverage purposes. A forged pre- 
scription or a regular prescription 
delivered to any perspn without being 
completely filled out and dated is a 
violation, subjecting the druggist to 
the full penalty. Cases are reported 
where dealers have sold to individuals 
complete packages of lemon extract 
and the like when they must have 
known that the persons buying were 
obtaining the extract for beverage 
purposes. Such sales are a violation | 
of the law.” 

An unusual condition has dev eloped 
in Sheboygan County, where the au- 
thorities have found sueh hostility to 
the enforcement of the new state pro- 
hibition law that they are unable to 
obtain convictions in trials by jury. 
In the first case tried, the jury 
brought in a verdict of acquitta] in 25 
minutes, after Theodore Benfey, 
state Senator, who is the attorney 
for the organized saloonkeepers of 
the county, denounced as unconsti- 
tutional that portion of the law re- 
quiring the removal of screens. This 
was the first of 13 cases. When the 
second was called, Charles Voigt, dis- 
trict attorney, asked for an adjourn- 
ment because two of his important 
witnesses were atending hearings at 
Fond du Lac and were unable to be 
present. When Judge Meyer ruled 
against him the district attorney 
asked that the case be dismissed, 
which was done. 

“I would gladly ask for a change of 
venue in the other cases,” said Mr. 
Voigt, “but the city charter gives the 
Municipal Court exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, and my hands are tied.”’ 

“We can hardly expect conviction in 
any case with jury trial in Sheboy- 
gan,” said Carl Henning, state pro- 
hibition inspector. “I doubt if we get 
one conviction out of all these cases.”’ 


MAINE CROPS MAKE 
DEMAND ON RAILWAYS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PORTLAND, Maine—Maine §rail- 
roads are already feeling the effects 
of an early apple crop and are mak- 
ing preparations to handle a large 
amount of freight shipments to cities 
within a few hundred miles of this 
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new features will pe put inks ef- 
fect. The fruit grower exchange ‘will 
attempt to unify the handling of the 
crop in the interests.of efficiency and. 
economy and an effort will be made 
to reach smaller ray at [ oacene 
fancy grade apples in bu ‘baske 
similar to other fruits. It is planned 
to exert greatest care in and 
shipping in order to reduce waste to 
a minimum. It is also pointed out 
that the present and prospective 
freight movement is a boon, to the 
railroads, which have n been 
handling heavy volume of freight 
during the recent business cepression. 
It is: expected that the shipment of 
potatoes and apples will continue into 
the fall. 


MARTIAL LAW. IN 
INDIA PROCLAIMED 


Special oaable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in 
Allahabad 

ALLAHABAD, India (Sunday) — 
The area of the Moplah rebellion is 
increasing, the rebels being estimated 


at 15,000. The women and children 
in South Malabar have been concen- 
trated’ in the barracks at Calicut. 
Hindu houses generally have been 
plundered and the inhabitants massa- 
cred. The rebels have made more 
captures from police stations. The 
arrival of cavalry and infantry from 
Bangalore is reported and the light 
cruiser H. M. S. Comus is standing 
by at Calicut. The military authori- 
ties state that Karur is relieved and 
that a detachment is proceeding to 
the relief of Malaparam. The rail- 
way is being steadily repaired at 
Malaparam and in a southerly direc- 
tion, while the concentration of troops 
has now been completed. 

The government of India hag pub- 
lished a new martial law ordinance 
strengthening the “powers of the 
senior military officer’s jurisdiction 
in summary courts. 


MR. OBREGON DEFENDS 
PROFIT-SHARING LAW 


VERACRUZ, Mexico—Laws giving 
workers a share in the profits of the 
industries in which they are engaged 
were defended by President Obregon 
in the course of an address delivered 
at Potrero Ranch, near the city of 
Cordoba. Such a law was recently 
|enacted in the State of Veracruz, and 
* it was bitterly opposed by commercial 
and industrial interests, its enforce- 
ment being finally enjoined tempo- 
rarily by the federal Supreme Court. 
The law would apply to oil workers 
and companies in the petroleum dis- 
trict of northern Veracruz. 

“Years ago,” said the President, 
“men of pore ae enacted laws for the 


people, and lawmakers. 
were the arch Niulikowe Rios dt 
lation they had secured. Reactionary 


agents have spread alarm because of 
laws recently enacted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Veracruz, pro- 
viding that Labor shall share in the 
profits made by manufacturers. I be- 
lieve the worker and producer is en- 
titled to a share in the profits, since 
he has earned it. This law has but 
one aim—the welfare of the people. 
The few flaws in it may be corrected 
by the same men who drafted it.” 
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Courtesy is as old as civilization 
and hospitality dates back to the 
stone age; but the ancient ethics of 
traders recognized few of the prin- 
ciples of courtesy as they have been 
universally applied by the best 
stores today. 


Each one who enters our doors is a 
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the courtesies of a welcome visitor. 
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hanetalty hidden 
even so it is of the 
e that it be moved 
| talento, and at not too 
short in Otherwise there is a 
very great risk of the birds deserting 
But this by the way. 
The curlew was tamed to such an 
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| extent that she actually slept on her 


eggs while I was concealed in the 
“hide” eight feet from her. Few cur- 
lews can nest in such magnificent 
scenery as djd the bird I was photo- 


|graphing. Only a few miles away 


sy 6i there lay spread out the whole range 


is season, perhaps the best 
aged across the moor- 


d the open, wild, spaces; 
it bog myrtle and of the 
e after rain. 
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ar = in the same key, 
the notes fall away to end in 
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} anch one uttering its 
effect is extraordi- 


song of the curlew, 

he male alone, I think, 
p almost vertically into 
ckly vibrating wings, 
to within a few 

e ground, and during this 

@ long and very low- 

histie. One thinks he must 
| co ng over this note to him- 
perfect it, for)his mate is, 
oe weeticnl, and not too easily 
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w is most regular in its 
<P gn in the moorlands of 
f England and the wiid 
© western Scottish High- 
it ges may be looked for 
days of Aprfi, This 
first nest or April 26. 
the nesting ground, 
pursued furiously a 
overhead, and I sur- 
this that they ,were al- 
But the curlew is a 
a, and one cannot find their 
se without much patient 
_ As I lay with my glass a 
d yards away from the 
je air were the cries of man 
the dashing ‘call notes 
nesting in the marsh be- 
Snipe circled overhead, 
as they slanted earth- 
rapidly vibrating wings, 
by a red bunting sang. 
distance off, a redshank 
then, imagining she 
from observation, crept on 
y concealed nest with its 
| haped eggs. Sandpipers, 
ar from overseas, made 
S aanatc beside the little stream, 
‘the birches a willow warbler 
Det not until evening that 
' ventured near to her nest, 
Fenty two of her eggs had 
80 she was not anxious for 
Saoett depression scraped 
was lined with grass 
, as they always are, were 
and mottled over 
nd color. The cur- 
pear-shaped and of 
—f rit is necessary that the 
+ even when first hatched 
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one tame that 
to stalk her to within 


of the Cairngorm mountains: Ben 
MacDhui, Braeriach, Cairngorn itself. 
Though May was drawing to its close 
the topmost slopes of these hills were 


sultry morning there was borne across 
on the quiet air the muttered roar of 
an avalanche as the great blocks of 
ice and snow rushed down the steep 
rocky corrie. 

Young curlew are hatched toward 
the end of- May. They run actively 
from the very commencement of their 
lives, and are most carefully tended 
by their parents. With the coming 
of August young and old commence 
to leave the moorlands. They do not, 
like the golden plover or the lapwing, 
gather together in flocks before they 
depart; silently they disappear, and 
‘one morning the moor is left strangely 
quiet and desert 

Where do the curlew of the Scottish 
Highlands pass the winter? It is 
hard to say exactly, but there is no 
doubt many of them winter-along the 
Irish coast and others in France and 
Spain. Few, certainly, pass the dark 
and stormy months in the latitude at 
which they nested, for almost every 
bird migrates south after the season 
of its nesting, even the blackbird and 
the song thrush. 


LOGGING A ROAD 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Logging a sea voyage and that of an 
automobile journey are two very dif- 
ferent things, yet ome and the same 
term applies to both. Each action 
represents the process of noting the 
mileage covered, but in the case of the 
land journey, not'merely is.the mile- 
age recorded but all the manifold de- 
tails of the trip as well. The work, 
of course, is usually done by profes- 
sional men, whose labors reappear in 
one or other of the many publications 
which profess to guide a motorist on 
his Journey wherever he may be. For 


) the logger makes use of 
, @ speedometer, about 
4, and, of course, an atito- | 


What he aves is not to make a rec- 
ord such as is familiar to the public 
in a “blue book,” a “red book,” “a 
guide continental,” or so on. He 
merely gets down in his book a series 
of signs and speedometer readings be- 
tween two prearranged points. These. 
points may be two well-known towns 
not, as a rule, more than 100 miles 
apart; and when he has done his work, 
which may cover hundreds of miles 
and last many weeks, he hands his 
book to the official charged with tran- 
scribing his notes. In print each jour- 
ney appears recorded in double; that 
is to say, if the logger has logged the 
road between, say, Boston and Spring- 
field, there wili also appear in the 
book the record. of the reverse trip, 
from Springfield to Boston. This is 
effected by the transcriber by the 


simple expedient of changing the so-. 


called zero point from Boston to the 
other town and reading the notes 
backward. 

In setting out, the logger takes 
some central starting point such as a 
city hall. At the foot of the first page 
of his notebook, which opens endwise 
like a reporter’s, he places a zero 
mark. Then, as the car proceeds, he 
draws a short line up the center of the 
page and indicates the position of 
north. Let us assume that the first 
salient object he comes to is a grade 
crossing. Thereupon he draws an- 
other line through the first line, bi- 
sected by little strokes, and writes 
beside it its distance from Zero as re- 
corded by the speedometer. He has 


Y | other signs for “Under Railroad” and 
“Over Railroad Bridge,” and for con-| 


crete, wooden, stone, iron, and covered 
bridges, and at each of these he makes 
his annotation of distance. 

He must, of course, show the turns 
he makes in the road, sq he has a sign 
for a crossroad, diagonal crossroad, 
left-hand or right-hand road, end of 
road, fork, branch road, three corners, 
irregular four corners, five corners, 
six corners, and so on. By the aid of 
an arrow he shows clearly whether 
the motorist must turn square right, 
or bear left, jog right and immediately 
left, or straight through. He indicates 
by the same sign language a sharp or 
an S curve. If necessary, he puts a 
“landmark” at the turn or any other 
important point on the journey. If 
the “landmark” be a church, he draws 
a triangle; if telephone poles, dots; if 
a trolley line, dashes; if an ascent or 
descent, arrowheads. He has a sign 


for “no road” and another for “cau-| 
He can also indicate where) 


tion!” 
his car left the road, and abbreviated 
words, like “wdg.” “rig” (winding and 
rolling), are good instances of how he 
sketches the character of the country 
en passant. 

When he has done, his record is 
stenographic in its brevity and econ- 
omy of space, buf for the professional 
transcriber it is a story. complete and 
elaborate, of every minute detail of 
the journey. And the best of it is that 
very little practice is necessary to 
make the amateur an expert at it. 


still under unbroken: snow, and one’ 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
“He has been to Warwick Castle 


yet if he came to Leamington tomor- 
yrow—and I wish he would, dear 
angel!—he would make his fifty-sec- 
ond visit next day.” Thus wrote 
‘Dickens, in “Dombey and Son”; and 
—allowing just a little for the author's 
characteristic ‘high coloring — the 
; Same, in substance, might reasonably 
be said of Warwick’s attractions 
today. For if Birmingham is the 
county’s commercial center, and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon the natural home of its 
poetry and drama, Warwick, no less 
certainly, is" the district’s historical 
heart. . 

At few places in England, indeed, 
can you, within an hour or so, get 
nearer than here to the most momen- 
tous periods of England’s past—the 
two hundred years that culminated in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
Who knows Warwick well, knows 
something of England’s best. And so 
much of that best—builded as well as 
memoried-—-remains. in the ancient 
city, that, whether you approach the 
town from the west, as we have just 
done, and so catch a glimpse of the 
embattled city gate, and the pinnacled 
tower of St. Mary's church or whether, 
coming from the east, you cross the 
Avon bridge, and passing the gabled 


fifty times, if he has been there once, 


= 


Elizabethan building, that, soon re 
the dissolution of the great Guilds, 
was taken over by Robert Dudley, 
Parl of Leicester-—Queen Elizabeth's 
EKarl—in order that he might create 
a charitable foundation, aft=; .ne man- 


‘ner of the time. The men were to 


wear, and still wear, “go of blew 


‘cloth, with a ragged staff embroidered 


on the right slieve,” and over their 
master’s heuse, in the quadrangle, 
there was daily before their eyes this 
written inscription: “Honor all men: 
love the brotherhood: fear God: honor 
the King.” 


THE LAUNCHING 


a 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


During the war it was a busy little 
overgrown town. Now it has settled 
back to its pre-war sleepy pace with 
no excitement beyond, I daresay, wait- 
ing for the two mails a day at the box- 
like post office, the vigorous campaign 
of preserving in autumn, a fortnightly 
meeting of the grange, and church on 
Sunday. Nothing else much happens 
to disturb the quiet, and although New 
York trains sometime drag their ser- 
pentine length to a brief halt on the 
span of curving track before the 
bright red station, it seems like a place 
just off the edge of the world. 

It was just sunset when I was there. 
A locust in a neighboring field, un- 
mindful of gathering night, was sing- 
ing briskly. Along the distant road 


lA bit of bright ribbén was tied about 


that was like a thread of tarnished 


gold there moved a hay cart with an | Specially for The Christiam Science Monitor 
indistinct figure hunched far above! 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Lord Leicester's Hospital 


houses of the square, climb the nar- 
row High Street, and enter beneath 
the eastern gate—the impression, in 
either case, is the same: you are back 
‘into British glories of long ago. 
Of all those glories, Warwick's 
castle is the most obviously imposing. 


and with the castle, in consequence,/ hered dimly having noticed it, passing | Wealth and a Minister of the Crown— 


most newcomers to the town begin. | 
Not in all the island does there stand 
today a grander example of feudal 
magnificence. Kenilworth, its neigh- 
bor and aforetime rival, more lightly 
built, as a palace of pleasure, rather 
than as place-forte, fell ‘before the 
guns of the civil war, but Warwick 
fortress, perched upon its hill, with 
walls and towers of 10-foot solidity on 
one side, and the Avon, for moat, upon 
the other, laughed at the few cavalier 


blem of the then vanishing feuda! 


cannon, Strange that so great an em- | 


power should have been held for the 


Puritans against the King; yet so it 
was, and to the political wisdom of its 
defender Lord Brooke, one would say, 
rather than to mere solidity of stone, 
we owe the fact that this majestic 
anachronism yet stands. 

Significant of our times, however, is 
the discovery that its castle houses no 


‘longer any Barl of Warwick, nor his 


lady, but is the home of a wealthy 
American . gentleman. Nevertheless, 
the beauties of that home are not 
wholly lost to us, for the public, hav- 
ing duly paid its shilling, is permittea 
to. wander in the great courtyard, 
where the peacocks are flaunting their 
colors in the sun, or perching among 


these spreading lawns. 
guided also by a servant of the house, 
through sundry corridors and draw- 
ing rooms, past walls hung with the 
best that the world’s master-painters 
can supply—Raphael, Velasquez, Rey- 
nolds and Kneller among them—be- 
sides Van-Dyck’s “Strafford,” and his 
'Beatrica Cosantia, Princess di Santa’! 
|'Groce, and Duchess of Lorraine, cer-| 
tainly among the most brilliant femi- 
|nine portraits of all time. Lastly the 
‘attendant will lead you into the great 
hall of the castle, the scene of many 
events notable in English history, in- 
cluding, as is almost certain, in June, 
1312, the grim trial, by torchlight, of 
Piers Gaveston, when the earls of Lan- 
caster, Gloucester, Hertford, Arundel 
and Warwick, with other lords, con- 
demned the once haughty and insolent 
‘favorite of King Edward If. Then, 
after a glance downward, over the glo- 
rious landscape and 


zbout the immemorial shade of long, 


cropped yews, or by terraced lawns, 


bathed in golden sunshine, 
you can watch the splendors gleaming 
upon far-off silver waters, and distant 
hazy woods. 

But this castle, though both head 
and heart of Warwick, is by no means 
the city’s whole, for those who would 
recall] its past. There are also the 
Church of St. Mary, with its famous 
Beauchamp chapel; there are two 
gates, and best of all, perhaps—at 
least to lovers of domestic architecture, 
and those who would appreciate the 
kindlier as well as the lordlier side 
of Elizabethan authority—there is 
Leicester's hospital, by the western 


Try it! 


gate, a very ancient and most lovely 


whénce | 


the two horses. Distant in the Sound, 


jhorses, 


beyond the tufts of tiny green islands, 
one. white sail loafed, delicate, re-| 
mote. 

. Before me there loomed the dark- 


{ened wood hulk of 4 schooner, com- 


menced to build when the cry was; 
“Ships—and more ships!” I remem-. 


several times on the train, when it | 
was a promising thing of glistening 


timbers with little dots that were mov- | Beltana 
The | (mearly 2600 miles) by camel trans- 


ing men working busily on it. 
town had not then seemed beyond the | 
edge of the world, and I distinctly re- | 
member having thought, 
little old town has really got a start. | 
Now it will grow!” 


But there was the hulk of the boat ; ust have depended upon the endur- 
not much more than really started. | 22ce of the camels. 
. It must surely have been three years | 
Slanting a. | 
‘little on the ways, held in place by a | 


since: I first noticed it, 


complicated framework. Now the; 
wood of it no longer glistened but had | 
turned to a dusky and unlovely gray. 
There were no moving dots. No sound | 
of ringing hammers. 
lantern to be lighted in a friendly} 
way after nightfall and thus throw) 
into dim relief the lofty prow. I sat 
down on a board, also turned to the 
same dusky gray. 
raced through the blackened sawdust 
and sand at my feet. I tried to im- 
agine what ever could have inter- 
vened to prevent the schooner’s com- 
pletion. And the town had not ap- 


‘preciably grown either. 


I heard a sound and when I looked 


| around there was a small boy, a very 
the stately cedar boughs that overhang | tcusled and contented-looking little 


| 


been completed. 


laughing river (are alone. 
below, you are free to linger awhile— | loudly. 
always in the mingled bird-company of, before he had finished his errand lest 
strutting peacock or plain songster— he become self-conscious. 


soft cedar boughs, by lanes of close’ should 


You may be! person with bare feet and overalls 


and a mop of burnished hair rioting 
any way over his brow. In his hands 
he carried an uncommonly perfect 
schooner model, fully rigged. He did 
not see me but made his way through 
the cluttered accumulation of long 
winters and summers, along in the 
Shadow of the unfinished schooner. 
Once he stopped and stood_staring up 
along the schooner and then he looked 
at the perfect thing he held in his 
own hands. A glorious westering sun 
touched the lines of his face and I 
fancied I saw a look of triumph in 
his possession of the complete little 
model. It is curious sometimes with 
what clarity one sees without being 
seen. 

He went on, down to the edge of 
the water. He seemed to have some 
grave purpose. He muttered a little 
to himself as children do when they 
Once he said, “Gee!” quite 
I hoped he would not see me 


And I'd an 
idea that if he were undisturbed I 
see something quaint and 
amusing. 

At the edge of the water I suddenly 
observed a miniature replica of the 
ways from which the big schooner 
would have been launched if she had 
It was a very simple 
construction but had evidently been 
built with some ingénuity and thought. 
I wondered if I tared venture nearer 


in order to see more clearly what was) 


evidently to take place. And decided 
that I did not, for a cracking board’ 
underfoot——— 

The boy flopped down at the edge 
of the water, feet tucked under him, 
the rays of light touching his pictur- 
esque little figure. His hands ran 


ithe Transcontinental does the journey 


“Why the | dents in his six. months’ journey, in- 


'ernor-General. 
| Augusta 
‘months later Andrew Fisher turned 


Not even a 


| five years’ time, at the eastern end of 
|the Nullarbor. 


Hundreds of ant8/thougand strong, moved toward each 


over the trim little boat and he chat- 


tered to himself so that it came to me 
merely in a blurring hum. 

There was evidently quite a bit of 
detail to be arranged and then the 
model schooner was made fast to the 
ways. There was a suggestion of 
pride in the snowy sails and a misty 
flush from the sunset touched the. 
smooth paint of the boat’s side, From 
a pocket the boy drew a bottle, just 
an ordinary. bottle which t for- 
merly have contained flavoring extract. 
It doubtless contained now just water. 


its neck. The boy had evidently ar- 
ranged things so that merely to loosen 
a string would start the boat toward 
the water. He grasped the little bottle, 
not large enough to deal the boat too 
great a blow, firmly in his right hand 
and the restraining string in his left. 
Then he loosed the string and broke 
the bottle in a clean smash against 
the side of the boat. The childish 
voice cried out “I christen you The 
Sunset.” And the little boat slid‘ 
down the ways taking the water 
gently and smoothly; 

A great swirl of mauve and saffron 
and pink streamed in a pageantry of 
beauty across the sky as if to make the 
ceremony complete. The locust con- 
tinued to sing briskly. The boy stood 
holding the guiding string loosely, 
staring at his Sunset. 


come was the lack or surface water. 
The average rainfall in the country 
traversed is rarely more than seven 
inches a year. A more hopeless place | 


ITALIAN FASHIONS 
FOR HORSES 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
“DESERT LINK” 


chests, 
_ baths. 


to seek a water catchment never 
existed, but the surveyors and land 
borers of the overland ijine, with their 
camel teams and petrol engines, pros- 
pected for hundreds of miles into the 
Nullarbor. In the western division, 
which is off the artesian belt, the 
boring parties drilled holes as deep as 
1500 feet and struck watér, often 
warm, with a flow varying from 7000 
to 70,000 gallons. In addition to the 
bores, great catchment reservoirs were 
constructed, with a total. capacity of 
30,000,000 gallons, at intervals of 250 
mileg west from Port Augusta. 


Spangled With Flowers 


Most of the country through which 
the line passes is beautifully grassed, 
and, except, of course, on the Nullarbor 
Plain, boupteously timbered. In the 
spring the train runs through miles of 
everlasting daisies and many beauti- 
ful native flowering shrubs. The Nul- 
larbor is covered with magnificent 
grasses, barley and wild oats, and 
spangied with a million flowers; the 
soil is a rich chocolate loam. 

Australian engineers scoured the 
world for the rolling stock. Huge 
day-and-night coaches, of a size un- 
dreamed of in other parts of the 
world, were built and fitted with ice- 
fans, kitchens and shower- 
When we think of the condi- 


tions under which the old explorers 
‘made their trip across the continent, 


Kalgoorlie, in western Australia, 
and Port Augusta, in South Australia, 
are joined by what is known as 
the “Desert Link” of the Transconti- 
nental Railway. The link took five 
years to build; it cost the Australian 


taxpayers nearly £8,000,000, every 
penny of which was raised out of 
revenue; it is an integral part of Lord 
Kitchener’s great scheme for the de- 
fense of Australia, and it opens up not 
desert but some of the finest pastoral 
country in the world. 

The line runs almost midway be- 
tween the trails of the old explorers, 
Eyre (1847)—better known as Gov- 
ernor Eyre of Jamaica—and Forrest 
(1870), on the one hand, and Giles 
(1875) on the other. David Lindsay 
(1891) crossed part of the country 
through which the railway now runs, 
and in 1896 Mason crossed the Nullar- 
bor (a treeless plain, larger than 
France). All these explorers had 
moving experiences. Eyre’s trek along 
the shores of the Bight is a classic in 
exploration. Those 1060 miles took 
him a year and 26 days to accomplish. 

Twenty-nine years later (1870) Sur- 
veyor John Forrest crossed from 
Perth to Port Augusta, also with pack- 
going the opposite way. Had 
it nqt been for Forrest the romance 
of the great railway that now links 
Perth to her eastern sisters would 
probably still have to be written. His 
| journey took him five months. Today 


im 60 hours. When the first east-west 
train crossed the continent in 1917 
John Forrest—surveyor no longer, but 
‘one of the leaders of the Common- 


‘was a passenger in it. 
Giles in 1875 made his journey from 
(South Australia) to Perth 


port. He traveled much further north 
and there were many dramatic inci-| 


, cluding a waterless trek of nearly 325 
miles, in the course of which his party 


Moving Armies of Industry 


The line was commenced in 1912. 
, The first sod was turned by the Gov- 
Lord Denman, at Port 
in September, 1912. Five 
‘the first sod, from the western end, at 
Kalgoorlie. Two rivers of steel began 
to wind into the wilderness to meet in 


As the railheads moved 


on two armies of industry, both a 
other across Australia. Every three 
weeks there was something like an 
exodus—the camps and workshops of 


the workmen, the camp trains of 


engineers and surveyors, recreation 
rooms, cinemas, cooks, camels, board- | 
ing houses, post and telegraph offices | 
and savings banks, moving on to the | 
new front. And in the Nullarbor they 
said a man might go to sleep in the 
morning, wake on the site of the new 
encampment, and never know, from 
his surroundings, that his camp has 
been shifted 20 miles further on! It 
was an industrial journey. into the 
unknown, and perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary feature of the undertaking 
was the determination of the people | 
of Australia to see it through, de-| 
spite the war. | 

Some of the other transcontinental ' 
systems of the world are longer, and | 
have evolved immensely greater en- 
gineering difficulties, such as, for in- 
stance, the piercing of the Rockies, 
the crossing of the Andes, and the) 
penetration of the primeval forests of | 
central Africa, but nowhere has a 
railway been built across 1000 miles 
of country, devoid of surface water, | 
and for nearly 800 miles absolytely | 
uninhabited. On the Nullarbor Plain | 
the railway runs in a straight line for | 
more than 330 miles—the longest | 
“straight” in the world. | 

Nearly 150,000 tons of steel rails | 
were used to build the track, each} 
railway weighing 80 pounds; between | 
two and three million sleepers were | 
cut and laid down to receive the rails, | 
which were laid by means of an is, | 
genious contrivance from Ammerion:| 
known as the tracklayer. 

By far the greatest obstacle the | 
builders of the railway had to over-| 


om 
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& HOLT LINE. 


Regular sailings of ivxurious steamers, 17,000 
ton displacement, especially designed for travel 
in the tropics. Company’ s Office, 42 Broadwny. 
New York, or any Steamship or Tourist Agent. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 17 Temple Place, Gen 
eral District Agent. 

t 


‘hills. 


| but flat on the upper surface. 


the contrast is a striking one. 

Half a million Western Australians 
are now in touch with their eastern 
brothers, and every capital in the 
spacious distances of the continent 
has been brought into contact with 
the others by the grip of the steel rail 
that travels from the sunrise to the 


4 


sunset of Australian geography. Sixty. 


hours have been cut off the mail time 
between Europe and eastern Australia. 

The building of the “Desert Link” 
renders possible one of the longest 
railway runs in the world—from Bris- 
bane, by way of Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide, 
beaten shores of the Indian Ocean— 
3485 miles in a running time of less 
than 150 hours. The “desert” for 50 
miles on each side of the line for a 
length of 900 miles will easily carry 
3,000,000 sheep—these will produce at 
least 21,000,000 pounds of wool a year, 
which, with the golden fleece at a 
shilling a pound, will bring in more 
than £1,000,000 per annum to the 
pastoralists. Wheat, too, will be 


grown there—dry farming has made | 


gown” costume which probably began 


life as a curtain or a bedspread. 


wheat growing possible on land with 
less than 10 inches of: rain a year. 
Gold exists .at Tarcoola, but 


marked when the line was opened, 
“were too busy finding water to look | 
for ft!” 


to Perth on the surf- | 


the | 
pioneers, as one of them quaintly re- | 


Specially for The is Chrtation Science Monitor 


Sitfing in the sunny piazza watching 
its busy movement, its kaleidoscopic 
activity and color as the bright sun- 
shine plays upon the passer-by—the 
women and children in their gay mus- 
‘lins and cambrics, the men in their 
white duck cr colored linen suits—one 
notes that in this Italian city samme: 
costumes are not limited to the*two- 
footed pedestrians: the horses also 
have donned their hot-weather gar- 
ments: and the passing carriages anc 
carts, the carriages for hire drawn up 
upon the public stands, afford a 
amusing study in equestrian millinery 
and modes. 

To begin with, there is hardly 
horse. in sight who is not wearing °* 
sensible cotton bonnet, a good old- 
fashioned sun-bonnet which, with two 
holes cut for the ears, projects wel! 
over the eyes and comes right down 
the sides of the head and neck as pro- 
tection from the sun. 

As for their costumes, some of them 
have selected these—or let us more 
accurately say have had selected for 
them—with an eye to flies rather than 
to the sun, and are completely covered 
in a costume of fine strong string net- 
ting. similar to that used for netting 
fruit, made to fit the whole head and 
body and hang loose all round with a 
fine array of fringes and tassels, much 
after the cut and fashion of those 
steeds caparisoned for tournaments 
to be seen in old pictures and prints. 
It is indeed a bold and persistent fly 
that can cause much annoyance in 
face of that netting and those tas- 
seled skirts, which their wearer can 
set swinging and tossing with a move- 
ment; and a horse so equipped by a 
prudent and considerate master es- 
capes much trial of temper during the 
summer months. 

The other horses are for the most 
part wearing linen dresses, which ex- 
hibit as much difference in degree of 
smartness and taste as do those of 
the human beings around them. Some, 
whose suits evidently come from the 
higher rank of equestrian tailor, ac- 
complished in cut, finish and bon ton, 
are dressed in creamy or khaki-colored 
material, bonnet and dress to match, 
bound perhaps at the edges with some 
subdued shade of blue or brown. 
Others, evidently dependent on home- 
made outfits, and whose “tailors” are 


e* 
<. 


| doubtless the women of their masters’ 


families, wear a kind of simple “bed- 

One 
flowered 
Another 


is dressed in a cheerful 
chintz with a white bonnet. 


‘in a red and white striped gown with 


‘and white. 
The North-South Rallway from Pine | 


a bonnet of narrower stripes of pink 
Yet another in a cotton 
plaid. But it is evident in most cases, 


Creek to Oodnadatta has already been | and especially among the cab and cart 


commenced. 
another stage in the development of 
the empty island continent of the 
south. 


ROCKING STONES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monito> 

On the summit of a low, rounded 
hill near the town of Truckee, Cali- 
fornia, stands a rock 20 feet high and 
22 feet in circumference, with a per- 
fectly level top. On the center of this 
level surface rests another rock, sim- 
ilar to the other on a smaller scale. 

To give an idea of the size of the 
stones, the owner of the ground has 
built an observatory, two stories in 
height and circular in form. which 
stands upon the larger of the two 
stones and encloses the other. There 
is ample room inside of this building 
for several fpersons to stand, and on 
the rock, outside, a promenade ex- 
tends entirely around the observatory. 

Several peculiarities of these 
strange stones are worthy of note. 
Both are heart-shaped; they are iden- 
tical in position; the apex of each 
points directly north, and every line 


and feature of the larger stone is per- 


fectly reproduced in the smaller. 
Nor is this the strangest part of the 
matter. The smaller rock weighs 16 | 
tons, and is appagently as firm as the | 
The Levit 
and tug in vain attempt to move it, 
unless he touches a certain spot; but 
if a child puts his little finger on this 
spot, with a gentle, pushing motion, 
the huge. mass of granite begins to 
rock. The movement is regular and 
almost noiseless, and investigation 
proves that the great rock rests on 


three almost imperceptibie pivots, and | 


thus swings clear of its base. 

Another interesting rocking stone | 
may be seen near Pala, in San Diego 
County, where it is regarded with) 
great veneration by the Indians. - It is 
an immense boulder, circular in form, 
It rests 
on three distinct pinnacles, and can 
be moved only by peculiar, swaying 
steps on its top. 

When set in motion, it will continue 
to rock long after the effort to move 
it has ceased, and the grinding, rum- 
bling noise it produces can be heard 
a mile away, 
be made to move in two different | 
directions, 
ments of the person who starts it. 
may be made to swing around on its 


Its completion will mark | horses, who are their masters’ part- 
ners in bread-winning, that the owner 


has done his best to equip this jm- 
portant member of the family ct 
as best he can against the heat and» 
flies; and if, at first glance, there may 
be something a little ludicrous in see- 
ing.a large-boned Roman-nosed horse 
dressed in a pink and white gown and 
bonnet, on second thoughts one can 
only admire. 

Not only has summer its equestrian 
fashions. With winter the horses don 


their cold-weather costumes, the 
smart tarpaulin suit for the better- 
to-do, the thick blanket or piece of 
old carpet for all. Some come out in 
sober gray or brown blankets, but 
others in scarlet or plaid, aithough a 
white horse, tricked out by a cheerful 
amaster in a scarlet blanket, very fre- 


quently pays for his splendors after a 
wet day by appearing no longer as a 
white but a rose-colored steed. 
Still, the cabman does his best 
his horse in wet weather just as he 
does his best for himself. affixing an 
enormous carriage umbrella of green, 


by 


yellow or black over his seat, so that 
he sits enthroned as under a gigantic 
mushroom. For an Italian dislikes 
rain, and will always do his utmost 
to protect himself from it. The car- 
ter, the peasant, trudging along the 


| 


st man may Seiad | 


{ 


according to the move- | 
tt 


pivots in a circular manner, or it may | 
| be moved backward and forward, like | 


‘the rocking of a chair. 
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'in the valuable little volume, 


This strange stone may | and Modern Tuscany, 


country roads, are sure to have their 
great pea-green or yellow tarpaulin 
umbrellas; and even the municipal 
sweepers in the city, their hands busy 
with their brooms, yet insure like 
protection by pushing the handle of 
an umbrella down inside the fronts 
of their buttoned coats. 

There is another finery for horses, 
too, besides their merely utilitarian 
wear, and especially in the country 
parts are the horses and mules gay 
with bright blue and scarlet plumes 
and woolen tassels, with jingling 
metal bells and balls, with. brass- 
'studded harness and dangling discs of 
pierced and hammered brass, with 
‘tinsel and bits of looking glass, all 
conforming to old traditional forms 
and based upon customs and beliefs. 
Indeed, those interested in folklore 
may find a surprising wealth of mate- 
rial comprised in the trappings and 
equipment of a single Italian cart 
horse, and much careful study of this 
subject is summed up in some pages 
“Ancient 
by James Wood 
| Brown. 
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Reconvening of Congress 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Embodying important changes which 
Will Postmaster-General, rec- 
ommends in connection with the reor- 
ganization of the postal savings; a bill 
is awaiting. the attention of the House 
of Representatives’ Post Office and 
Postroads Committee upon the re- 
assembling of Congress on Septem- 
ber 21. - 

Halvor Steenerson (R.), Represen- 
tative from Minnesota, the chairman 
of thé committee, introduced it just 
~My the recess, after a conference 

Postmaster-General Hays, at 
= ‘the good of the service was 
discussed. 


These are the chief changes recom- 
mended ;) 


1; Increase in the rate of interest 
to be paid depositors from 2 per cent 
to 3 per cent. 
' 2. Increase in the maximum amount 
allowed for each depositor from $2500 
to $3000. 

3. Abolishment of the age limit of 
10 years for depositors. 

4. Authorization of joint and trust 
accounts. 
' 5 Terminating the practice of sur- 
rendering deposits and receiving in 
lieu thereof United States Coupons: and 


| registered bonds. 


Administrative changes are elas 
inaugurated, which, among other 
things, will provide for the extension 
} of postal savings facilities to as many 
as possible of the 53,000. post offices 
in the United States. Deposits are 


, , | accepted’ now in only about 6300 of-' 


s which have 
of t world war he saw a hope 
he cause of internati al peace, 
which these new democra- 
pn learn — learning the art) 


r before os the history of the 
" he said, “has there been so 
mm for an effort of this 

. The war has left many 
aun ree of the greatest is the 
ige in the procession of power in 
> Bt vernr of the world. Not 
Ai democracies hold in their 
the power of government, but 

tt of war has been to set free 

. millions of people who constitute 
se new governing bodies from their 
habit of respect to authority in 
rs of on, to emancipate them 
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es. Le , 
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eae 


ey 
" "They follow closely 
he heels of their representatives 


affairs thoroughly, but 

< _autocracies were utterly 

1 The new governing democ- 
°8 are generous. They mean what 

f Se are honest; they wish 
r pea ; they abhor war, but they 
“¢ formed. Many 

are quite oblivious to the 
are different factors, 

of thinking and feel- 

’ pe peaple ~ — coun- 
-— assume t their own 
as ar ideas which ought to 
on Pana whieh will prevail. 


~ ; Nati ? 
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‘ 


* gies 


have much to learn. 
y a that the idea of jus- 
» is not only justice to themselves 
their families, but justice to %th- 
s; that is not only that they 
, but that they shall be 


free. 
that in interna- 


“| fices. 

The Postmaster-General expects to 
zjenlarge the board of directors in 
which the federdl reserve officials 
may be included. The present board 
of directors, it. was pointed out, is 
composed of the Secretary of /the 


' eae the ~ hte dagen gage and 


A campaign of shasktion will he con- 
ducted among immigrants arriving at 
the several ports of entry into the 
United States. 

One innovation which Mr. Hays pro- 
poses to introduce paay not prove al- 
together popular. ‘A finger print sys- 
tem of identification, it is said, wil 

be extended as rapidly as possible, but 
for the present it will be used only 
to supplement, rather than to displace 
the present method of identification by 
means of the personal history of a 
depositor. 

Mr. Hays again emphasized that the 
postal savings shall not compete with 
savings banks. “We do not want the 
depositors of savings banks,” he said, 
“but there is a tremendous amount of 
hoarded wealth in this country which 
is ‘out of circulation now;-and which. 
jhas not been coaxed out of hiding by 
either the savings banks or postal 
savings. 

“Nothing can bring it out,” he con- 
tinued, “but the faith in the security 
of the United States Government and 
a larger interest return on deposits, 
also by acquainting every one as to 
our purpose, and their opportunity. 


~ | This we hope to do.” 


RAILROAD STRIKE 
DECLARED PREMATURE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois — Steps to pre- 
vent unauthorized strikes on the part 
of members of the railroad employees’ 
brotherhoods have been taken by offi- 
cials of those organizations. Reports 
from, Cincinnati that shopmen on the 


Pennsylvania Railroad had walked out 


were met by the assertion on the part 
of Bs M. Jewell, president of the rail- 
way employees’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor, that 
the men would return to work. 

The possibility of strikes because of 
dissatisfaction with .the recent order 
of the Railway Labo bor Board cutting 
the rate of overtime pay caused offi- 
cials of the brotherhoods to issue a 


| warning last week against unauthor- 
jized walkouts. “Within a few minutes 


after our office was informed of 
trouble in Cincinnati,” said Mr. Jew- 
ell, “we had three men headed that 
way. Their instructions were to get 
the men back on the job, leaving the 
»settlement of grievances to the proper 
authorities. 

“Tt heard from two of these men 
after they arrived in Cincinnati. They 
had arranged a meeting, and believed 
the shopmen would return to work. 
The walkout was “absolutely unau- 
thorized. 

“If they had paid any attention to 
the statement issued by union offi- 
cials on Friday, they would not have 
walked off the job; because that was 


.| the one thing we warned against. We 


informed our membership we had de- 
cided to reject the overtime rules 
promulgated by the Labor Board, but 


twe cautioned against ‘stoppage of 


‘work’ unti] such time as we had op- 
portunity to seek reasonable conces- 


‘sions from railway officials.” 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Indian corn, the handmaiden of humanity 


_'A FOUNDLING OF. 
THE FIELDS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


In Kansas they have started a move- 
ment for“an Indian Corn Day. - And 
why not? The eust glorifies the 
grape and the apple. The south ko- 
tows before king cotton. The middle 
west celebrates with festival and fire- 
works the virtues of peach and pear, 
while on the Pacific hinterland prune, 
orange and raisin have each its red- 
letter day in the calendar. And yet 
all the fruits ever grown, from the 
first apple to the latest berry, have 
played only a tithe of the part in the 
drama of food that has been played 
by the. modest Indian. corn. Cotton! 
may be king, but the simple _ maize 
needs no patent of royalty. It is 
enough that she is the handmnid of 
humanity, the henchwoman of civili- 
zation. 

Yet whence did she come, this 
foundling of the fields? Where did 
she get the green kirtle and yellow 
hair that queens might envy? The 
learned men do a lot of hemming and 
hawing over the. question of her ori- 
gin. Some that she came to 
Aterica from” sia, but they have no 
proofs t ~@thers hold that she 
y bs to Spain in the} 
thirteenth century, but they have no 
documents, no ideographs to make 
4good their claim. The Chinese claim 
her. But it is all guesswork. All we 
know of her history is the little bit 
Darwin gave us. He found heads of 
maize embedded on the shore of Peru, 
85 feet above the present sea level. 
So his followers have decided that 
she is a native of tropical America. 
Others try to make out that she is the 
outgrowth of a common Mexican fod- 
der grass known as teosinte, but they 
In the 
absence of all proof to the contrary, 
Americans have the right to hail her 
as a native daughter. 

And what a part the lowly maize 
has played in the history of the United 
States. All the early American 
chroniclers praise corn meal. In Néw 
England it went by the name of 
“nocake,” a corruption of the Indian 
word “nookik.” William Wood, who, 
in 1634, wrote thé first topographical 


account of the Massachusetts colony, | 


says of nocake: “It. is Indian corn 
parched in hot ashes, the ashes being 
sifted from it. It is afterward beaten 
to a powder and put into a long 
leatherne bag trussed at the Indian’s 
backe like a knapsacke, out of which 
they take three spoonsful a day.” 

Roger Williamis, founder of Rhode 
Island, Weclared that a spoonful of 
nocake mixed with water made him 
“many a good meal.” And Roger was 
a practical man. Unlike many of the 
first settlers he did not disdain to 
learn the ways of the wilderness from 
the savages. Many of the early set- 
tlers were old campaigners in civil- 
ized lands, but they were ignorant of 
the ways of the wilderness. So they 
went without in a land of plenty. 
Roger Williams was one of the first 
to recognize the value of the Indian’s 
bag of maize. He observed that the 
native could travel the wilderness day 
after day, week after week, with no 
other food. So he pocketed his pride 
and learned to travel “right but light” 
in the Indian fashion, andi had “many 
a g00d meal,” as he quaintly puts it. 

‘The Indians had many other names 
for parched corn. The Delawares 
called it “citamon.” The natives of 
the Gulf region gave it the name of 
“gofio.”” In Virginia the Indians called 
it “rockahominy.” That most enter- 
taining of early chroniclers, 
Byrd of Westover, who ran the divid- 
ing line between Virginia and North 
Carolina, in 1728-29, wrote almost 
rhapsodically of the virtues of rocka- 
hominy: 

“Rockahominy is nothing but Indian 
corn parched without burning,and re- 
duced to powder. The fire drives out 
all the watery parts of the corn, leav- 
ing the strength of it behind, and this 
being very dry. becomes much lighter 
for carriage and less liable to be 
spoilt by the moist air. Thus half a 
dozén pounds of this sprightful bread 
wil] sustain a man for as many months, 
provided he husband it well.” 

Such was the “emergency ration” 
of the early settlers. Boone and 
Crockett relied upon it in their long 
expeditions. Lewis and Clark car- 
| ried it across the continent. 


Colonel, 


ton’s ragged Continentals lived largely | 
On maize and bacon. The Confeder- 
ate army virtually subsisted on corn 
breads yor the last year of the Civil 


4 war. 


If Corn Day is to become popular 
it will be necessary to appoint a press 
agent to herald her virtues to the ut- 
termost ends of the Republic. A 


hand» Naturally he will go ‘back as 
far as possible to the beginning of | 
things. He will learn, for instance, | 
that the word “corn” came into An- 
glo-Saxon speech from Teutonic 
sources, that it is allied to the Latin 
“granum,” grain, as of salt, sand, or 
gunpowder. It thus came to be ap- 
plied to the small hard seed of a 
plant. The press agent will further 
| learn—perhaps to his own surprise— 
that in agriculture generally the 
word “corn” fs locally understood to 
mean that kind of cereal that is the 
leading crop of a district. Thus in 
England it refers to. wheat; in Scot- 
land and Ireland, to oats; in the 
United States, to maize. He will also 
learn that the so-called parched corn 
of the Bible that was considered a 
satisfying dish even for “a mighty 
man of wealth” in Moab 3000 years 
ago, was in reality barley, wheat or 
millet. 

Coniing down -to — days, the 
yptess agent will glean many facts 
appertaining to the preparing of corn 
meal for the market—facts of which 
the present citizen of the United Stafes 
is generally ignorant. A hundred 
years ago they made corn meal from 
the whole kernel, which was a satis- 
factory product so long as each house- 
hold ground its own meal. But as 
soon as corn meal became a commer- 
cial product it was found -that it 
would not keep for any great length 
of time. So improved machinery was 
necessary to prepare a form of meal 
that could be shipped from place to 
place and not spoil. Modern mills, 
therefore, are equipped with machin- 
ery for eliminating the germ in which 
the greater part of the oil of the 
maize is found. This oil adds to the 
value of the meal as food, but destroys 
its keeping quality. The germs are 
not thrown away. The oil is extract- 
ed from them by a mechanical pro- 
cess and constitutes a product that 
is coming into use in the manufactur- 
ing of paint. It also enters into the 
making of products containing rub- 
ber. The eheaper grades of rubber 
tires, rubber boots and so forth are 
manufactured from a mixture of corn 
oil and rubber. The vulcanized oil 
is used extensively in surfacing lin- 
oleum and oilcloth. And even after 
the oil is extracted from the germ 
there is a valuable residuum known 
as corn-oil cake, which is used for 
feeding animals. Before the war the 
United States used to ship 50,000,000 
pounds of. corn-oil cake annually to 
Great Britain and Germany alone. 

But the press agent’s work is hardly 
more than begun. There are many 
more industries ‘to investigate. For 
one, the production of cornstarch, a 
most important industry. And in the 
last decade the making of cornflakes 
and kindred breakfast foods has be- 
come a source of enormous revenue. 
Then there is glucose, which is made 
from cornstarch, water and sulphuric 
acid. From cornstarch also comes 
dextrin of several kinds—used exten- 
sively in the making of glue, paste and 
mucilage. When you moisten a postage 
stamp you get a taste of dextrin. 

Even the cob is of value commer- 
cially. Ground and mixed with various 
highly concentrated food, such as 
cottonseed meal, it is sold for stock 
foods. The pith of stalks is an im- 
portant constituent of cellulose, and 
modified forms of the same material 
are used in the manufacturing of gun- 
cotton and smokeless powder. But 
this does not exhaust the subject. In- 
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“Rue de la Paix” 
CHOCOLATES - 


Frequently sent to the East—to 
Europe and Asia—Wel- 


come everywhere. 


$2.00 the pound. 


Lipman Wolfe B Co. 


“Merchandise of Merit Only’’ 


Washing: | 


PORTLAND. OREGON 


wealth of material lies ready to his 


deed, if a full account of the useful- 
lness. of this foundling of the. fields 
should ever come to be written, the 
result would be a volume of encyclo- 
pedic dimensions. And another volume 
of the same size might be compiled 
showing her place in the history, art 
and literature of the American nation. 


LABOR ORGANIZES FOR 
| . POLITICAL ’ ACTION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Eastern News Office 


ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey-—Or- 
ganized labor in the United States 
comes a step nearer united political 
action by the announcemént of the 
|Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Lahor that a permanent 
non-partisan political campaign or- 


ganization will be formed to take part 
in all local, state and national. elec- 
tions, with state federations and ‘locals 
naming campaign committees to coop- 
erate with a central committee. 

The council will also form commit- 
tees in communities to familiarize the 
public with corporate tendencies, with 
particular reference to reactionary 
legislation, and to judicial decisions 
which destroy the w aot rights and 
opportunities. The €ouncil does not 
deny thé propriety of government 
grants of cooperate charters, but it 
protests discrimination against the 
workers in favor of corporate inter 
ests: It points-to the function of the 
Government to administer its affairs 
impartially and in a humane manner, 
and says: 

“The organized wage earners do not 
alone protest against this intolerable 
and inhuman discrimination, but as- 
sert that if preference is to be given 
to any element or factor in our social 
and industrial life, Labor, not Capital, 
service, not wealth, man, not the dol- 
lar, should receive that higher consid- 
eration, encouragement and __— pro- 
tection.” , 

The council protests against misuse 
and abuse of conspiracy and anti-com- 
bination laws as seriously impairing 
the rights of the workers. 

“The council proposes to investi- 
gate the methods used by banking in- 
stitutions and insurance companies in 
handling funds entrusted to them for 
investment and safe-keeping by wage 
earners. It intends thet the savings 
of the workers shall n> longer be used 
to deprive them of t. ir législational 
and economic rights and opportuni- 
ties.” 


‘ 


lcase to an annual basis, was: 


TRAILWAY EARNINGS 


-DUETO DEPRESSION 


aaa Net Profhts Caused by 
a Decrease in Expenses, Ex- 
ecutives Say,! Which Would 
Be Lost in Normal Business 


Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Increased 
net earnings of the railroads during 
the first six months of this year, com- 
pared with the same period last year, 
were due largely to decrease \in ex- 
penses such as would have to be re- 
sumed if business were to revive to- 
ward normal, declared the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, in making 
public yesterday an analysis of rail- 
road operations for that period. 

Notwithstanding reduction of ex- 
penditures, said the analysis, the rate 
of return on the tentative valuation 
of roads, by months, reduced in each 


“January and February, deficit; 
March, 2.3 per cent; April, 2.2 per 
cent; May, 2.4 per cent; June, 3.1 per 
cent; six months, 1.3 per cent.” 

The analysis says that railways of 
Class 1 “should have earned $477,- 
256,000 in net operating income to 
attain a 6 per cent basis. They ac- 
tually earned $128,912,000, a shortage 
of $348,344,000 or 73 per cent. 


E-spensee Cut : 

‘Comparing this June with last, net 
operating net income increased $66,- 
209,911, in the face of a decrease in 
total revenues of $33,240,500. Adding 
these figures together, there was a 
net saving of nearly $100,000,000 and 
virtually all of this was in expenses. 

“Of the decrease in expenses, 
$44,748,799, or about 45 per cent, is 
chargeable to reduction in transpor- 
tation expenses, while $54,256,689, or 
about 55 per cent of the total, was; 
due to reduction in maintenance 
(way plus equipment). 

“So far this year, owing to light 
business, fewer trains have been run, 
less ecdal used and fewer men em- 
ployed, without, however, any reduc- 
tion of wage rates. There was also 
a large reduction in the amount of 
material used, and fewer bad order 
cars and engines were put into 
condition. 

“A reduction in transportation costs 
necessarily follows a falling volume 
of business, but reduction in main- 
tenance is merely a postponement of 
expenditures that must be made later 
if the roads are to be adequately 
maintained. 

“The number of railway employees 
in March was smaller than for any 
period since the fiscal year 1915. 
During the first quarter of 1921, the 
average number was 1 691,471, com- 
‘pared “with 1,993,524. ‘the corre- 
sponding quarter of , a reduction 
of 302,053, or. 15.2 per. cent. The 
railroads were able to reduce their 
pay roll for the quarter by $38,290,974, 
or 4.8 per cent, and this in spite of 
the fact that they were paying the 
scale of wages ordered by the Rail- 
road Labor Board, which increased 
wage rates about 21 per cent. 


Revenues Decrease 


“Passenger revenue increased 1.5 
per cent, but in the: face of a more 
than 20 per cent increase in rates 
(Pullman surcharge included) Jast 
August. 

“Both freight and passenger rev- 
enue tended to decline at a relatively 
greater rate as the year advanced, so 
that the month of June was relatively 
worse than any of the preceding five 
months. 

“Other revenues exhibited an almost 
unrelieved tendency to fall below 1920 
ievels. Total operating revenues were 
lower each month, except April (the 
month which in 1920 was marked by 
the switchmen’s strike), than in 1920, 
the decrease for the six months being 
2.4 per cent. 

“Operating expenses have been re- 
duced: maintenance of way, 17.3 per 
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Kayser Silk-Top Underwear 


For Most Particular Women 
High-Grade Underwear in This Sale at Prices Less Than 
Those Quoted.on the Common Sort 
Kayser Silk-top V est 98c 


Silk-top Vests made regular and bodice tops in flesh and 
Broken lines to close out. 


{ 
Kayser Silk-top Mercerized Lisle Vests $/ .59 
Silk-top Mercerized Lisle Vests. Regular tops in flesh only. 


Kayser Silk-top Union Suits $/.98 
ONE-THIRD LESS 
Silk-top Union Suits made with lisle body. 
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pes maintenance of equipment, 92 — 
rer cent. 

“The first six months of 1921 showed 
no relief from any reduction in basis 
wages, nor from any change in rules 
and working conditions. 

July 1, a wage reduction of approzi- 
mately 12 per cent went into. effect, 
and some progress is being made 
toward working conditions conducive 
to greater efficiency and economy. 
The second six months should show 
an improvement. 

B . D + 

“Traffic last fall even under the new 
ra‘es made new high records. pne 
business depression became marked in 
December 1, it came to its height in 
January and February. The total num- 
ber of cars loaded with revenue freight 
during the first seven months of 1921 
ended July 31, was less than during 
the same period of 1920 by 2,600,844, or 
10.4 per cent. Net ton miles showed 
22.3 per cent reduction during the first 
six months. Revenue passenger miles 
showed 14.2 per cent decrease during 
the first five months. The only factor 
that has made decline in revenues rela- 
tively smaller than decline in traffic is 
the increased rate level, but even the 
considerable increase in rates has not 
been Sufficient, taking the first half of 
1921 as a whole to offset the reduction 
in traffic. 

“For the first six months, freight 
revenue about held its own, but freight 
rates were increased more than 30 per 
cent last August. Freight revenues 
decreased 6 per cent. 

“Comparative maintenance expendi- 
ture, expressed in round millions, 
showed a decrease of $77,000,000 for 
maintenance of way, and of $65,000,000 
for maintenance of equipment.” 


CHEMISTS OF BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA GATHER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Eastern News Office - 


NEW YORK, New York—British, 
Canadian, and American chemists are 
gathering during the next three weeks 
for discussions of matters vital to 
chemistry throughout their countries 


and the world. 

Departing from custom, the Society 
of Chemica] Industry of Great Britain, 
beginning Monday, holds its annual 
convention on other than English soil. 
‘After the sessions in Montreal, the 
British delegates and many of their 
Canadian associates will come to this 
city for the autumn meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, Septem- 
ber 6 to 10, and the seventh National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
September 12 to 17. At an interna- 
tional meeting on September 8, 
“Chemistry and Civilization” will be 
discussed. 


for.every occasion 
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Berkeley, California 


Ladies 
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Fall 1921 
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Dry Goods—Fancy Goods — 


“The Ladies’Shop” 
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Say it with Flowers 
THE FLOWER SHOP 


2114 Center 8&t. Berkeley 4144 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 
Large Auto Furniture Vans 


Baggage, wane and spree moved by 
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are delightful 
50¢ the sample box 
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Christian Science Monitor 
Eastern News Office 


» New York—Upon ap- 

the line’s receivers, the 

the United States Ship- 

|, seized by the board ‘trom 
States Mail Steamchip 

and later returned to the 
ioahetios. have been turned 
the Ayan by decree of Martin 
‘United States Circuit 


receivers said they cole: not 
operate the ships without steadily in- 
creasing indebtedness. Temporarily 
and as a patriotic service without 


> 
+ to 


resenting the United American Lines, 
Incorporated; Kermit Roosevelt, for 
thé Roosevelt Steamship. Company, 
and A. V. Moore of Moore & McCor- 
mick, the largest single operators of 


ps. 
were appointed by Albert 
nan of the board. who 
says that. eventually the ships will be 
offered for rechartering or sale and 
that the United States Mail Line’s 


|| assets will be offered for sale.to sat- 


EE: 


ff 


BEER 


isfy creditors’ claims. 
Mr, Lasker said that the receivers 
found the line’s. condition worse than 
represented by the board a fortnight 
ago. He said that they found that the 
line had diverted trust funds depos- 
ited with the company: by immigrants, 
an act described by Mr. Lasker as 
“unconscionable.” Further, it was 
impossible for the receivers to con- 
tinue operation with income “already 
diverted through prior uses.” 

“The government,” said Mr. Lasker, 
“feels that it could not permit fraud 
and hardship to be worked on thou- 


}S8ands of immigrants through misap- 


propriation of funds collected on 
ships which it owned, and in this we 
believe we will have universal 
support. 

“The board kept its oromise to get 


1 pune be ng The board has taken 


a so suffer from applica- 
te contentions the de.| CEREMONIES AT END 


steps to keep the Ameri- 
on the Atlantic, in pursuit of 
wi gad 980 solemn 


e did hot go into this matter to 

a fight. We went into it to main- 

the American flag fiying on the 
seas, to protect innocent immigrants, 
who, we discovered, were being 
fleeced, and we accomplished what 
we started out to do.” 


OF LONG STAGE RUN 
wre — eo Science Monitor 


News Oftice 


NEW YORK, New York — When 
Frank Bacon on Saturday night came 
on the stage for the fina] act of the 
one thousand two hundred and ninety- 
first consecutive performance of 
Winchell Smith's “Lightnin’,” sev- 


- |eral players from other productions 


rushed upon the stage and wished him 
good fortune. This was one of several 
events, unexpected by Mr. Bacon and 
his company,.to mark the close of 
what is thought to be the world’s 
record of consecutive performances of 
a play, three years and one day. 
James J. Davis, United States Sec- 
retary of Labor, read a letter of con- 
gratulation from President Harding 
and conferred long-distance theatrical 
run championship belts, presented by 
Bernard M. Baruch, upon Mr. Bacon, 
Mr. Smith and John Golden, the pro- 


{iducer. Mr. Bacon made 2 curtain 


speech. Augustus Thomas read a 
Bliss Carman poem written for the 
occasion. Letters were read from Will 
Hays, Postmaster-General, Mayor 


|John F. Hylan and others. 


Mr. Bacon had not expected such a 


Wery | farewell; the long delays between the 


4 


ites} 


gf 


acts, explained to him as unavoidable, 
were caused to lengthen the perform- 
ance so that the players from other 
piéces might say farewell to him 
publicly. 


Today, when thé company starts 
for a new run in Chicago, a recep- 
tion will. be given in the Gayety Thea- 
ter, followed by a parade to the sta- 
tion, with Victor Herbert leading, the 
police band and actors’ organizations 
following. : 


WAGE CUT AGREEMENT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
N, Massachusetts —.Sub- 
mission of the proposal for a reduc- 


Re eae Lae tee e. the wage ‘ot 


boot and shoe workers to state 
Board of and Con Miation 
has been agreed to by the Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and seven local 
unions. Complete agreement is ex- 


“. STATE AID PETITION 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Exten- 
sion of the provisions of the law for 
state aid to mothers to include 
mothers with dependent children of 16 
= | Tete Of age oF under has beon asked in 


j and to con 


| "Bpecial to rise teertatlan Science Monitor 


from its Washington News Offine 

WASHINGTON, District.of Columbia 
—Whether Muscle Shoals is a lia- 
bility’ or an asset seems still to be 
among the’ unsolved sasniouan of the |: 
War Department. — 
Several weeks ago, Henry Ford made 
an offer w was said to have been 
better anything that had been 
anticipated for” this white elephant, 
or. béte noire, according to whether it 
was looked at by night or by day, 
and the government was embarrassed 
to know what it really meant, and 
while considering it, took occasion to 
point out that certain provisions would 
have to be modified. Meanwhile, it 
was reported from time to time that 
other offers were tb be made, or had 
been made, but nothing nearer an 
statement was obtainable than 
an’ informal remark by the Secretary 
of War about ten days ago that some- 
one named Benton had telegraphed 
that a better offer than Mr. Ford’s 
wae being sent. The Secretary of 
Commierce and other government offi- 
ciala heard from the same source, 
but nothing definite, so far as admit- 
ted, has been received, : 
Now, weeks after the making 
of his offer, which it is admitted 
is, at least, bona fide, a broadside has 
beet fired at Mr. Ford, which is likely 
to obtain respectful consideration, 
since it is made in the interest. of 
conservation by Gifford Pinchot. 
There may be no significance in the 


raignment of the Detroit manufac- 
turer’s seeking to make “gigantic and 
perpetual profits,” government offi- 
cials and news bureaux in Washington 
should be receiving marked copies of 
newspapers containing an article 
bearing the headline: “Ford Not a 
Miracle Man as Railroad Operator,” 


on the first page. 


Animus Indicated 

The envelope which carried the 
statement of the president of the Na- 
tional Conservation Association, Mr. 


Pinchot, bore in stamped letters the 
legend “Pinchot Swats Ford,” prob- 
ably not placed there by direction of 
Mr. Pinchot. The coincidence merely 
indicates that an animus, sometime 
quiescent, may again be breaking forth 
in certain quarters. 

What Mr. Pinchot has to say of Mr. 
Ford’s offer, the public will do well 
to ponder, for if there is any attempt 
to get private property for nothing, 
e indefinite private pos- 
session of a public utility, it should 


be well understood before -negotia- 


— have gone further. Despite his 
ticisms, Mr. Pinchot does not think 
that the Ford offer should be sum- 
marily rejected, but that_it should be 
changed to make it fit the Roosevelt 
water-power conservation policy, to 
pay more nearly what the property is 
worth, and to make the offer to pro- 
vide nitrate for the farmers clear 
beyond doubt. 

Mr. Pinchot’s analysis and criticism 
contain the following points: 

“The first part of the Ford ‘offer is 
to lease the Wilson dam and dam No. 
3 for 100 years, with indefinite re- 
newals, provided the government will 
complete them and install machinery 
to produce 850,000 horsepower. Mr. 


$28,000,000 which he estimates will be 
necessary to complete this work, or 
3 4-10 per cent on $48,000,000, Mr. 
Ford's own estimate of the whole gov- 
ernment investment in dams, locks 
and power houses. Even if we add all 
other annua] phyments (the so-called 
amortization payments, and payments 
for the repair, maintenance, and 
operation of dams, gates and locks) 
the total would be equivalent to inter- 
est at the rate of only 3 6-10 per cent. 
Mr. Ford offers also to give the gov- 
ernment 300,000 horsepower to -oper- 
ate the locks. 


Free Power Proposed 

“For the water power itself, Mr. Ford 
would pay nothing, ahd he would be 
free from all taxes on the property. 
Other lessees of water-power rights 
from the government not only bear 
the total cost of building their own 
dams and power houses and pay taxes 
on them, but they also pay for the 
water power in addition. 

‘There is no allowante for depre- 
ciation, and the government would, 
beyond question, have to pay the cost 
of injury to the dams or locks from 
floods or other causes. Moreover, 
there is nothing in the offer to indi- 
cate that the government, in order to 
protect its own property, would not 
have to bear the expense of replacing 
enormously costly: machinery when it 
had been worn out in Mr. Ford's 
service. 

“The second part of the Ford offer 
is to buy nitrate plant No. 1, which 
cost the gdvernment, in round num- 
bers, $13,000,000, nitrate plant No. 2, 
which. cost the government in round 


numbers, $70,000,000, and other prop- 
erty which brings the total cost to 
$85,000,000, and to pay $5,000,000 for 
it all. The property for which this 
offer is made includes steam machin- 
ery to produce 160,000 horsepower, 
which alone is worth far more than 
Mr. Ford's offer for the whole. ‘ In 
addition, the government is to buy 
from the Alabama Power Company 
the land: upon which certain of the 
foregoing structures were built, and 
to turn that over to Mr. Ford also. 
Compensation Analyzed 

“In return for the lease, for the 
purchased property, and for the 
water power without charge, Mr. Ford 


offers, in addition to the payments 


fact that at the moment of this ar-|- 


| being developed at Niagara Falls. 


Ford offers to pay 6 per cent on ‘the ’ 


Told That caes in Far. East 
Is. Impossible While Japant 
Folds Nation Against Its Will 


Special to The Christian: evap Monitor 
from its Washington ‘News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


” “Third-—The po ae as’ written .sug- 
gests producing, but. yg oes no di- 
rect proposal to produce fertilizer for) _ long possesses 
the benefit of American farmers, That he to ping Mags gsr as a An 
could, of course, be. corrected in m tte i ton military operations, thus menacin 


only cyanmid, one of the fulmi 
gued for the production wf tardillverstee ete ts ne arty out thelr 


and not one of the best at that. * ‘Mream.of Asiatic conquest. 
This is the opinion expressed by 
“The fact is that the Ford offer is not ‘Dr. 8 - who is newly ar- 
mainly a fertilizer proposition. It is yngman: Rhee, 


Tived in Washington, at the head of 

wer to one part ’ 
oe Be Abe of fs ‘fertiliser part a delegation to fight for Korean rights 
should work out. }@t the approaching international] con- 


ference. on disarmament and Far East- 
Policies Contrasted 


ern questions. 
“As a water power proposition, the} More@us are as determined as ever 
Ford offer is, in every important point, ng 


to regain their Indepengence, Dr. Rhee 
directly contrary to the Roosevelt 


reports, after a year’s visit to the 
Orient, declaring at'the same time that 

water power policy, which after 15 

years of struggle was finally enacted 


fie proposes to camp out at the 
into law last year. 


threshold of the conference until the 
“The Roosevelt policy provides that 


Korean case is adjusted. 
Thus far the State Department has 
all water power leases shall be limited 
to 50 years. The Ford offer asks for 


not indieated that the Korean case is 
one of the questions which it had in 
thought when it invited the nations to 
100 years, with indefinite renewals. discuss Far Eastern matters. Aware 
“The Roosevelt policy provides for|of this situation, the Korean commis- 
return of the government works at the| sion will endeavor to present its e 
end of 50 years. The Ford offer pro-/to the State Department officials be- 
vides for indefinite private possession fore the convening of the conference, 
of the government works. in the hope of obtaining some form of 
“The Roosevelt policy provides for | recognition. 
regulation of the price to the power “If Far Bastern questions are to 
consumer. The Ford offer, so. far a8/ phe settled before disarmament, then 
the United States is concerned, pro-/| the Korean question is one of the most 
vides no check on what the power vital to be adjusted,” Dr. Rhee stated 
consumer must pay. last night. “It is international. Japan 
“The Roosevelt policy provides that 
public water. power taken for profit 
shall maxe a return to the public. The 


may claim it ig domestic, but it in- 
Ford offer asks for many hundred, 


volves treaties other powers made 
with Korea that bave never been ab- 
thousand horse-power for nothing. 
“The amount of power Mr. Ford 


rogated by the parties who made them. 

We ‘shall see whether treaties are 

still regarded as scraps of paper.” 
could develop, under his offer, i8| Gpharging that Japan “falsely in- 
greater by half than al] that is NOW| ¢,;med the other powers that the an- 
nexation of Korea’ was done by mutual 


“Beyond question, nitrate plant No.| consent.” Dr. Rhee declares that those 


‘always constitute a temptation to the | may 


against the tide of Japanese i 

ism and autocracy,” ar 
Mong as Japan onaiens the ak to 
wake Gis of Koren aut « bane dev nia 
‘tary operations, the security of the 
neighboring states, such as China and 
Russia, will be menaced. Besides, the 
possession of Korea will always con- 
stitute a temptation to the Japan- 


‘ese . militarists to carry out their 


dream of Asiatic conquest. As Japan 
has treated Korea, so will she treat 
the rest of Asia and finaily the rest 
of the world. Now is the time to 
right wrongs and prevent those that 
come. 

“Japan in its treaty obligations 
with Korea guaranteed to protect our 
independence-and territorial integrity. 


She gave this guarantee when she was. 


seeking the assistance of Korea as an 
ally against Russia in 1904. Korea 
gave that assistance and fulfilled its 
treaty of alliance with Japan against 
Ruegsia to the letter, and through Ko- 
rean assistance Japan won the war. 


“Japan turned on her ally and tsed 
the military possession of Korea, 
under a treaty of alliance, to force 
Korea into subjection. The treaty of 
alliance is made a scrap of paper. 


“If treaties are to have the same 
force and effect in the Far East that 
they should have over the world, if 
they are not to be mere scraps of 
paper, then the Korean question is 
one to be taken up at the disarma- 
ment conference. 

“Japan is doing all that it can to 
bring the subjection of Korea under 
the head of accomplished facts. But 
the subjection of 20,000,000 people 
against their will can never become 
an accomplished fact. 

“The proven Korean charges against 
Japan are that she has repudiated 
the statement in the treaty between 
Japan and Korea, made in 1876, that 
Korea has the same independence as 
Japan; has vitiated the clause in the 
Shimoneski Treaty of 1895, in which 
Japan and China stipulated that 
Korea should be free and independent, 
and worst of all, made the Treaty of 
Alliance with Korea in 1904 a scrap 
of paper and then took advantage 
of her ally and friend. These are all 


matters to be righted.” 


RECEI VERSHIP ‘ASKED | 
FOR TRANSIT LINE 


ian Science Monitor 
‘Special to ite Chrjatia News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany has applied for a receiver for 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, the only local transit system 
but one that is not in the hands of 
receivers already. 

The —a charges that the In- 
terborough ° insolvent and appar- 
ently cannot gon bills of $3,000,000 
for taxes and supplies, or pay matur- 
ing .obligations. The Interborough 
hopes to meet the situation by obtain- 


‘ing a one-year extension of obliga- 


tions due September 1, and by asking 
further indulgence of its creditors. 
The Interborough, which has 20 
days in‘ which to reply, expresses the 
hope that the State Transit Commis- 
sion, now valuing all local railways, 
will soon be able to submit a plan 
for conditioning the systems in such 
@ manner as to provide a return on 
the city’s investment in them and to 
meet all the needs of the situation. 


SMALL CLAIMS COURT BEGINS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SANTA BARBARA, California—The 
first action in the Small Claims Court 
recently’ established here has. just 
been a It was presided over by 
Justice of the Peace Wheaton, who 
decided in favor of the plaintiffs, a 
firm of tire dealers and vulcanizers, 
as against their debtor, who, they 
claimed, owed them money to the 
amount of $18.66. This case is inter- 
esting as proving the utility of a small 
claims court wherein, under the law, 
creditors may bring action against 
alleged debtors, if the sum involved 
does not exceed $50, without the ser- 
vices of an attorney. 


RHODE ISLAND INCOMES 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—The 
39,936 persons in Rhode Island mak- 
ing personal income tax returns in 
1919 to the federal government reported 
an aggregate of $146,109,811 in incomes, 
paying taxes amounting to $11,234,132. . 
One reported an income of $1,500,000; 
one, an income of $1,000,000; two, in- 
comes of $750,000; three, incomes of 
$400,000; while eight had incomes be- 
tween $300,000 and $150,000. Four- 
teen have incomes of $10,000 or over. 


2 ought to be maintained in condition 
for producing explosives in case of 
war. Most certainly it ought to be 
used for making fertilizer for Amer- 
ican farmers. The wisdom of develop- 
ing the water power on the Tennessee . 
and its tributaries is beyond question. 
But all these things can be done with 
fairness to the public.” 


WATER-COLORS BY 
DODGE MACKNIGHT 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
ce art correspondent 

LONDON, England—The remark was 
ventured in the notices of various 
American paintings seen in London 
this year that it must be impossible 
that the United States had nothing 
better to show us. Now right at the 
very end of the season we have had 
an opportunity of seeing the work of 
a really great American water-colorist. 
It was a smali exhibition of 31 
drawings, all more or less the same 
size; and to Mr. C. Lewis Hind for 
his sagacity and trouble in getting 
together this splendid show at his 
house in Holland Park, our thanks 
are due. Mr. Dodge Macknight is 
unknown in this country but presum- 
ably in America has a very large 
‘following, for Mr. Hind in his fore- 
word to the catalogue tells us that 
“by general consent” he is one of the 
our greatest water-colorists since 
Turner, and that “year by year he 
sends from his studio at East Sand- 
wich a series of water-color paintings, 
the result of his wanderings, and year 
by year the collectors of his work 
wait at the door for the opening of 
his annual exhibition.” 

We in England are appaliingly 
ignorant of what goes on in the world 
of art outside—and this taste of work 
of such high merit as Mr. Dodge 
Macknight’s makes one thirst for 
more and urge his inclusion in a pub- 
lic gallery where all: may see his as- 
tounding control of his medium. The 
drawings are of scenery in Arizona, 
Oregon, Mexico and Newfoundland, 
made on the travels of the artist 
when he “camps out wherever pos- 
sible, working direct from nature, his 
aim being to finish a water-color at 
a sitting.” The snowscapes are spe- 
cially interesting for they have a 
really cold temperature about them, 
although possessing a color range 
quite as full and wide as those of 
sun-scorched days. 

Mr. Dodge Macknight is a sun wor- 
shipper. His work trembles, is alive 
and vibrates with a passion for sun- 
light. It is nervous, swift in its spon- 
taneity, easy, the drawing cursive like 
writing, the arrangement always of a 
time and a place, the whole stamped 
with tte highest mastery. He is above 
tricks of picture making. If you ex- 
pect arrangements of line, mass, and 
color on a preconceived formula, you 
will be disappointed. Like Bee- 
thoven’s music, Dodge Macknight’s 
work seems almost commonplace. 


NEWSPRINT PRICE CUT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota — The 
Minnesota and Ontario Papers. Com- 
pany has announced a price of $88 a 
ton for news-print paper for October. 
November and December. This is a 
further voluntary reduction of $10 a 
ton from the contract price, and is in| 
“3a to a reduction already given 
of $5. 


MAINE POTATO YIELD. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
PORTLAND, Maine — According to 

statistics Maine is ranked as the sixth 
state in point of volume production 
of potatoes, New York holding first 
place. In acre yield, however, Maine 


“Lem'me carry 
KELLOGC'S, Jack! 
Mother said you could 
buy KELLOGC'S, 
but I could carry "em 
home!” 


of KELLOGG’S ' 
KRUMBLES and 
KELLOGG’S BRAN, » 
cooked and krumbled 


is found to be fi ‘with an average 
production of 190 bushels per acre. | 


mouths! 
sunny-brown Corn Flakes! 
generous bow!l-filled-most-to-overflowing;' 
pitcher of cold milk—or cream! 
tions on quantity! 


Never was such a set-out! 
such a universal. vote as there’ll be for Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes! Big folks and little folks will say 
“Kellogg’s, please, mother!” 


tastes—and yours! 


you most anything! 
FLAKES—and you'll get Kellogg’s! 
wonderful! 


Positively—the most joyously good any-time- 
cereal any man or woman or child ever put in their 
Such flavor, such crispness! 


Such big, 
How you'll relish a 
and a 
And no restric- 


Never did you get 


Leave it to their 


Prove out all we say! 


For, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are a revelation in 
flavor; a revelation in all-the-time crispness! Don’t 


just ask your grocer for “corn flakes.” That brings 
Say KELLOGG’S CORN 
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ttle, | pirations 


on 
jecontend, opposing to 


sph as 


7 — ey by the government to “prac- 
had . 
ven in if they would avert com- 


jon that subject—there was a field 
r mutual activity and cémmon as- 
in which Portugal and 
oa could’ and obght to be associ- 
Peninsular individualism was 

poy against which they ought to 

it all the 


home, | strength. of their progressive ideas 


of the twentieth century. 
The General went on to say that 
politics did not and never had inter- 


that| ested him, and therefore he was inde- 


,| pendent in 
as he had to spare from his military 


his opinions. Such time 


h on occupations and his special etudies he 


to his endeavors to im- 
r the lot of the working classes. 
In movements of that kind the inter- 


“Portugal is a nation,” he said at 


| the end,” for which the future prom- 


favorable circum- 


| 'stameces which is presented.” 


| ALLIANCE. OPPOSED 


BY AUSTRALIAN LABOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
MELBOURNE,. Victoria -— Labor 
placed itself on record at ‘the recent 
All-Australian Trades Union Congress 


i}in Melbourne as. opposed to the ‘re- 
,}newal.of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 


The resolution adopted by the con- 


| gress was.as follows: 


“That this conference, representa- 
tive of the working-class organiza- 
tion of tralia, protests against any 

the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 


Britain and other countries and be- 
tween Great Britain amd the colonies, 

the basis shall not be for military and 
by purposes, but for the purposes 
of social, political, and economic 


‘| amenities.” 


The resolution came from H. E. 


"| Holland, leader of the New Zealand 


Labor Party and a former Australian 
Socialist worker, who declared that 
the treaty was purely military. There 
seemed to be grave danger, he thought, 
of wa> between America and Japan, 
arising out of trade rivalry. New 
Zealand» position was that in the 
event of Great Britain becoming in- 
yolved in such a’ war, as would be the 
case, he went on to say, New Zea- 
land would also be involved, because 
wars were made in London for the 
Dominions who had little “say” in 
the matter... There was no provision 
in the Anglo-American arrangements 
that the arbitration decisions should 


| be accepted by either Great Britain 


or America. If Japan went to war, 


it did not matter with what country, 
+gshe had the right under the treaty to 


call upon Britain to go to her assist- 


*jance. It might be, however, that 


-| Britain could escape being drawn into 


@\ war against America. 


“The arrangement whereby Shan- 
tung was handed to the Japanese in- 


4 stead of back to the Chinese was,.in 


y things ever done in the history of the 
| world,” continued Mr. Holland. 


my opinion, one of the most criminal 


“In 
the event of the people of China 


taking up arms to free the people of 


Shantung, then under the terms of the 
treaty Great Britain would have to 


| fight on the side of Japan. Because 


of that, Australia would have to join, 


jnot for the purpose of freeing op- 


sub-| Pressed people, but for the purpose of 
us-| further impressing the domination of 


|the Japanese. 
j ence renews this agreement, we will 
j-| Not be permitted te know the full de- 


If the British cenfer- 


tails. If there is to be any arrange- 


.~jment between Great Britain and 


«| Japan, it should not have anything in 


it of a naval and military character. 


| It should be an arrangement that 
} should make for a world common- 
y| wealth of peace and industry. 


I am 
entitled to speak on this question for 
the whole Labor movement in New 
Zealand, both industrial and politi- 
cal.” 

M. P. Considine, the representative 


"|of Broken Hill in the federal Parlia- 


‘ment, whose radical views recently 
‘led to his leaving the federal parlia- 
mentary Labor Party, was the sec- 
onder ‘of the resolution. He said that 


Econ-| he would like to see the recommen- 


» 


}dation of the British Council of Action 


put into operation in Australia, which 
was that not one gun nor one man 


‘| ghould be moved in support of the 


alliance. All alliances made for war, 


| he declared, should be treated in ex- 


‘actly the same way. ‘ 
The remarks of Mr. Holland were 


not bind the Empire to fight the United 


; ‘tm the event of war between 


rosa nl newspape 


‘for at least a year, and under normal 
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to The Christian détense Manitor 
Special its Australasian News Maw! 
jeuatmann New Zealand—Some 
very exaggerated reports of trade’ 
> and depression in New 
land have found their way -into 
rs. QOne New York 
journal, for example, tells its readers: 
that New Zealand is “facing financial 
calamity” and that its people aré 
most and exacting 
plete ruin of their once prosperous 
and flourishing Commonwealth. ” The 
tone of the article from which these 
extracts are made would indicate that 
the Dominion is in a very bad way 
indeed and that its farmers and trad- 
ers are to bankruptcy, 
while as a matter of fact that is not 
the position at all. New Zealand is 
euffering less ‘than most ‘other coun- 
tries from the post-war reaction. 

The war years for New Zealand 
were a period of exceptional financial 
prosperity, owing to the very high 
prices prevailing for meat, wool, but- 
ter, cheese, leather and other com- 
modities. The country lost many men 
and: added greatly to its public debt 
during those years, but it also in- 
creased its wealth. Now the lean 
years have come. The wool market 
suffered almost complete collapse at 
the beginning of this -year, and al- 
though it is now slowly recovering it 
is not yet able to absorb wool as fast 
as it is being produced, to say nothing 
of the big accumulated stocks of wool. 
That is a very serious mg for New 
Zealand. 


Demand Has Not Fallen Of 


.Meat prices have fallen to about the 
pre-war level, but there is a demand 
for meat. Butter and cheese, which 
represent a substantial part of New. 
Zealand’s exports, are still command-' 
ing better prices than prevailed before 
the war, and although there was a glut. 
in the butter market in the -early 
months of the present year, the pro- 
ducers have no reason to anticipate 
any difficulty in continuing to dispose 
of their product. The world’s output 
of dairy produce ,is below require- 
ments, and Siberia seems to have been 
removed indefinitely from the list of 
butter exporting countries. -Hides, 
tallow and other products have. fallen 
greatly in price, but the world is ‘not 
going to do without these articles in 
future. The depression can only be 
temporary, and in the words of the 
chairman of the Bank of New Zealand, 
the Dominion was never in better con- 
dition to face a period of financial 
stringency than it is at the présent 
time. 

An experience of hard times is not 

to wreck New Zealand. The 
Dominion has increased its its population. 
BY 20 péP’éént 1n°>thé Mast’ five’ Fars. | 
Its public accounts showed a surplus 
of £6,000,000 for the financial year 
ended March 31, 1921. Its production 
is. growing, its banking system is 
sound and conservative, its people are 
industrious dnd its resources are be- 
ing developed. If the markets of the 
world were going to be closed to wool 
and meat, butter and cheese, timber, 
tallow, hides and hemp, the producers 
of New Zealand would have reason to 
look glum, but there is net the least 
probability of anything of the kind 
happening. 


Deterioration of Goods Charged 


It has’ been reported here that 
American buyers are complaining of 
deterioration in some of the New 
Zealand frozen meat sold in the United 
States. This trouble is simply an 
aftermath of the congestion that oc- 
curred in the meat market during the 
years 1918 and 1919. Handlers of 
frozen meat are aware that the prod- 
uct can be held in. perfect condition 


conditions New. Zealana’s , meat 
reaches the consumers within ‘a few 
months of entering the freezing 
chamber. 

The stores have been cleared of all 
the old meat, and New Zealand has 
nothing to sell now but the fresh 
meat, which has long enjoyed a 
reputation second to none. Indeed, it 
has been one-of the grievances of the 
New Zealand farmers that some of 
their meat was sold in Britain as the 
home*product. The congestion in the 
stores was unfortunate for New Zéal- 
and, but it was unavoidable and it is 
not in the least likely to occur again. 


AUSTRALIAN PEARL. 
FISHER’S. POSSESSION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

BRISBANE, Queensland — James 
Clarke, the Australian pear! fisher, 
held out his open hand to the members 
of the federa) taxation commission 
before whom he was giving evidence 
in Brisbane. On the palm of his hand 
was a small round object. “That is 
the finest pearl’ in the world,” he re- 
marked, 
crown jewels.” 

The pearling king, as Mr. Clarke has 
been characterized, declares that he 
was not boasting in his statement as 
he has a close acquaintance with the 
world’s most: valuable pearis and 
knows that he was not overstating 
the case. There is oniy one other 
pearl with the same peculiarly fresh 
luster, the famous “La Peregina,” 
found in 1650 and now in the crown 
jewels of Spain. 
and pearling with a representative of 
the Brisbane Daily Mail, Mr. Clarke 
said that he was resolved that his 
beautiful pearl should not be pur- 
chased by an American millionaire 
who would not appreciate the loveli- 
ness of the cem. 

The pearling industry is feeling 
world conditions greatly. Mr. Clarke 
states that practically all the luggers 


“and should be among the |; 


Discussing pearls || 


Teme ‘A 


of shell lying on the London 


| market; and shell which cost between 


£220 and £250.a ton to. produce can 
probably be bought for little more 
than half that price. Another handi- 
cap lies in the fact that the Japanese 
are manufacturing buttons out of 
trochus shell, which is produced. much 
‘more cheaply than pear] shell.. e 
Americans also are obtaining similar 
‘results from the shells produced by 
fresh water mussels in such rivers as 
the Mississippi. I doubt very much 
whether the Broome boats’ should be 
'working at all, for there is enough 
shel in hand now to do the world for 
the next three years.” 

The veteran pearl sheller added that 
the federal government ,should deal 
with the pearling industry as it had 
with the wool, take control and stab- 
ilige supply and demand; as the in- 
dustry is peculiarly an Australian 
one, four-fifths of the world’s best 
pearl shell being won in the waters of 
the Commonwealth, the federal gov- 
ernment could easily handle the in- 
dustry, using the Commonwealth Bank 
for the ‘purpose. 


LABOR UNIF ICATION 
IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Mr. 
Lambert, Sydney's Labor Lord Mayor, 
and Mr. Garden, secretary of the 


Trades and Labor Council of New 
South ‘Wales,.are in agreement that 
the recent conference of trades unions 
in Melbourne has consolidated the 
forces of the Labor movement and end- 
ed the continual wrangling between 
the industrial and political parties in 
the movement. The Lord Mayor said 
that all decisions had been practically 
unanimous and the delegates had 
seemed to realize that the only way 
to give effect to the ideals of the move- 
ment was to act in absolute coopera- 
tion and on solidarity lines. 

Prior to the conference there had 
not been wanting many signs that the 
rift between moderates and extremists 
was growing deeper. It remains to be 
seen whether the Melbourne congress, 
has indeed united all shades of politi- 
cal opinion, as is claimed by Mr. Gar- 
den and as appears on the surface, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
several unions have withdrawn from 
the New South Wales Labor Council 
in the past year on the ground that its 
extreme views did not represent the 
unions as a whole. 

The state branch of the Federated 
Liquor and Allied Trades Employers 
Union, in voting to withdraw its af- 
filiation,. asserted that the council as 
eonstituted was a combination of ex- 
't emists who were sowing seeds of 

issension for the purpose of bringing 
about a revolution and securing con- 
trol of Australia. 

In a circular issued to the trades 
unions of New South Wales, prior to 
the congress in Melbourne, the United 
Laborers Union declared that it recog- 
nized that Labor and Capital must be 
brought into active unity before a 


evolved. The circular continued: “To 
restore the lost prestige of the New 
South Wales Labor Council, and be- 
fore it can exert a moral influence in 
the political and industrial arenas, 
that section which has gerrymandered 
unions and secured a majority on the 
Labor Council and which now mis- 
leads Labor with vain, illogical 
theories, must be overthrown. 

“Any sane movement to better the 
workers’ conditions, free from malign 
influences, will have the hearty sup- 
port of the united laborers. Several 
months ago, when the United Labor- 
ers Union's delegates requested the 
New South Wales Labor Council's 
cooperation to cope with unemploy- 
ment, the council’s delegates appar- 
ently favored the do-nothing policy 
of the council’s executive, which 
avowed that revolution would be 
hastened by the growth of a hungry, 
despairing, workless army. No pro- 
test was made by the council against 
the advocacy of rushing restaurants 
and sending the bill for meals to the 
Acting Premier. Men were also rigors 
to do as the Italian workers did, 

a curé for the Cockatoo Island deck: 
yard troubles.” | 


DRESS FOR GIRLS ADOPTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SAN: DIBGO, California—The so0- 
called “middy” uniform, adopted by 
the San Diego high school girls two 
years ago, has been accepted by the 
city board of education as the official 
dress for girls attending the school 
this year. Several other schools in 
San Diego county also have adopted 
the uniform for girl students. 
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Electrical Workers Agree to Ally. 
Themselves With Railivay- 
men Whenever Latter’s Inter- 
ests Seem to Be at Stake 


By The Christian Science) Monitor special 
labor correspondent 


LONDON, England—The most prom- 
inent features of the industrial sit- 
uation center’ upon the doniestic. 
relations of one union to another and 
the differences inside.the unions them- 
selves, Foremost in the first cate- 
gory is the quarrel between the 
National Union of Railwaymen and 
the craft unions, particularly the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
upon whom a most bitter attack was 
made at the annual general meeting 
of the former union. 


.that commodity” 
|| orenatstion with which the ps oma 


ee ee is means, in the case of locomo- 
sitives for —, that if these were) 
}manufactured for sale—say to a for- 
Yt eign government or railway company 
o1 even to a private company at home, 
such as steel works—the engineer 
would be entitled to remain in the en- 
gineering industry. But if he is em- 
ployed by a railway company which 
makes its own locomotives then the 
“commodity” is the tranaport of men 
and material to various points on the 
map; the manufacture of a locomo- 
tive is simply an incident, it is not soid 


for: profit. ) 
Detrimental Legislation 

It is a convenient argument for 
railwaymen whith the engineers are 
not over anxious in accepting, inas- 
much as engineers are also employed 
making ships which are not sold; and 
most of the larger textile manufactur- 


ers make their own looms and other 
machinery. All these would be ruled 
out as being ineligible for member- 


Whatever the differences between 
rival and competing unions, it is but 
rare that their soiled linen is cleansed 
before the public gaze, and the only 
conclusion that the outburst of in- 
dignation compels is that the feeling 
among railwaymen in the shops has 
become acute, and that it will require 
all the diplomacy and restraint which 
the’ officials can command to main- 
tain peace among the rival factions. 

Both the president of the National 
Union of Railwaymen and Mr. Cramp, 
the industrial secretary, made strong 


‘attacks on the Amalgamated Engineer- 


ing Union, the latter reminding the 
meeting that the organization wae s0' 
anxious to find a settlement that’ its 
deep-rooted objection ‘to arbitration 
had been waived. But it was ‘one of 
the rank and file who got right down 
to rock of the problem when he 
ask if the National Union of Rail- 
Wwaymen was going to function as an 
industrial organization or if it was 
to be dragged along with the H£n- 
gineering Union. 


Organization by Industry | 

He further expressed the opinion 
that in this matter the members of 
the engineering union were against 
the action of their executives. | Be 
that as it may, there is certainly a 
strong section—a more or less dom- 
inating section—inside most of the 
more prominent unions who accept 
the theory of organization by industry 
as apart from craft. The indignation 
of the railwaymen as indicated in 
their resolution on the subject is the 
expression of the new unionism, 
which igs demonstrating itself in dif- 
ferent ways. 

The new amalgamation of the en- 
gineering trades is one form, the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen itself is 
another, and the present trouble is 
due entirely to the fact that both 
movements, having accomplished the. 
first stage in their evolution toward 
an industrial orga) zation, have not 
quite made up their minds as to the: 
next course in their development. 

In the ordinary scheme of things 
matters might have drifted along in 
the march of progress, interrupted 
only by the demands of the propa- 
gandists inside the union, but for 
the wages movements which have to 
be settled somehow by samebody. It 
is “the how and the who” which gave 
rise to the present quarrel, the en- 
gineering union asserting that it. alone 
is qualified to represent the claims 
of engineers. 


““Commodity” Determining F actor 

In this the union is supported by 
the boilermakers, coachmakers and the 
other craft unions with members in 


railway shops, who quite clearly recog- 
nize that if the policy of industrial 
unionism advocated by the railwaymen 
is once established in regard to engi- 
peers, who constitute the majority of 
railway craftsmen, the scheme will be 
speedily extended to themselves. 

Even assuming that the majority 
of railway craftsmen accept the theory 
of organization by industry—as they 
probably do—the question hag still to 
be settled as to what constitutes an 
industry. “Do you deny,” say the engi- 
neers, “that enginerring is an indus- 


ship in the engineering union under 
the industrial unionist plan, and 
would reduce what is now an import- 
ant and influential organization to 
second or third rate rank. 

Similarly with the other craft 
unions. The Electrical Trade Union 
appears to have emerged from the 
squabble without traces of bitterness. 
But it may be seriously argued that 
in the agreement recently reached be- 
tween that body and the railwaymen | 
the latter succeeded in extracting the’ 
teeth of the elecricians’ union in so 
far as it affects electricians in rail- 
way shops or in other ways connected 
with railways. 

Joint Strike Provision 

Readers of The Christian Science 
Monitor will remember that the elec- 
trical workers seemed to have a pen- 
chant for what they termed “light- 
ning strikes” by threats—generally 24 
hours’ notice— to cut off the light, the 
power on the underground railways, 
and other such practices. J. H. Thomas 
is to be congratulated on obtaining an 
undertaking from the Electrical Trade 
Union that the railwaymen are to be 
consulted before the former decides on 
a strike that interferes with railway 
workers; an illuminating contrast to 
the attitude adopted two years ago 
when the electricians decided to com- 
pel the workers on one of the under- 
ground railways, who had resolved 
by ballot vote to remain at work, to 
join the strikers on the other London 
railways by cutting off the current. 

It is further arranged that in the 
event. of a railway strike the electrical 
workers shall act with the National 
Union of Railwaymen, a provision 


zenship will pray may be rendered un- 
necessary for all time. 


QUEENSLAN D OFFICIAL: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasjan News Office 


ing the question of the renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Fihelly, Queensland State Treasurer, 
declared that the United States was 


far dearer to the Commonwealth than 
any European or Asiatic alliances. 
“In London at the present time Mr. 
Hughes is dealing with our foreign 
relations,” continued the State Treas- 
urer, attacking his old opponent, the 
Prime Minister. “It is a great pity, 
it is truly a disaster, that a man of 
Mr. Hughes’ mercurial temperament 
should have the handling of these 
delicate and important matters. Our 
only protection in Australia against 
his indiscretions—and I! have sat at 
premiers’ conferences with him, and 
know him-—is full publicity but, alas, 
we are still living in the troglodyte 
days of secret treaties. Mr. Meighen 
of Canada and General Smuts of South 
Africa are expressing, in Britain, Aus- 
tralian aspirations better than Mr. 
Hughes ever could. It is the friend- 
ship of the United States that we want 


first in Australia!” 
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ATTITUDE TAKEN BY 


MODERATES IN INDIA 
By special of Ti 


ates or Liberals, as they are becoming 
more generally known, distingwish 
themselves during the session at Dethi 
by their statesman! attitude and 
by their willingness to profit .by ex- 
perience. While freely admitting this, 
there is at the e time a danger 
that they may find themselves eclipsed 
by the more active and violent extrem-~ 
ists if they do not themselves adopt 
something of a more constructive pol- 
icy than is ‘implied “in associa- 
tions for the maintetiance of law and 
order. Bodies of this type are numer- 
ous and flourish in the United Prov- 
inces, but more is needed: than 
negation. : | 

It is important that the Moderates 
elaborate a policy upon which ff neées- * 
sary they could take their stand as a 
government. At présent they seem 
obsessed with the idéa that they are 
coming to the help of the government. 
If the non-cooperation movement ever 
takes a really violent turn and has to 
be suppressed by force, it will be the 
Administration which will receive the 
praise and possibly the blame. The 
Moderate politician with no particu- 
lar policy to propound will stand out 
as a dry aspirant for popular fayor. 
Others hdve shown a tendency to 
criticize the government and to adopt 
a feeble policy as against the raging, 
tearing propaganda of the genuine 
Extremist. This section is most prom- 
‘ment in Bengal and that way disaster 
most surely lies. 


CHICAGO DEALERS 
CUT PRICE OF MILK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, IlHnois—One distribu- 
tor here has announced a reduction in 
the price of milk to 12 cents a quart, 
a cut of two cents, to be effective Sep- 
tember 1. Other concerns are expected 
to follow the example as a result of 
announcements that the farmers have 
lowered the price to distributors from 
$2.30 per hundred pounds to $1.50, with 
the object of increasing the demand, 
According to R. J. Poole, the city cost 
expert, the reduction by the distribu-. 
tors is not enough. He asserts the 


dealers could sell milk at 10 cents a 
quart and make money. 
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COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL 


87 Weybosset Street, Swarts Building, 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 
20th Year Begins Sept. 6 


Teachers of 19 Years’ Experience 


in this school, the limited number of students, 
received, individual attention to each student, 
and the success of its graduates, make it cer-. 
tein that the student will obtain the right 
training as Private Secretary, Stenographer, 
Bookkeeper or Accountant. 

NWO SOLICITORS EMPLOYED 


VIRGINIA _COLLEGE 


For Young Women » Reancke, Va. 


One of the leading Schools Dey Abe, South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive eampus. Located-in the 
Valley of Virginia, famed for its climate —= 


European 
from 82 States. Vor catalogue, add 
MATTIB P. HARRIS, Saetwaet 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Béatwright. Vice-Prea. 


Boston’s Reliable | _ Business School 


Franklin Academy 


186 BOYLSTON STREET 


Day and evening classes in shorthand, 
typewriting, penmanship, secretarial and 
teachers’ courses. 

Write now to secure a seat for fall terme 


| MME.PLESS’DAY AND 
| BOARDING SCHOOL 


| Fully Accredited. 431 Harvard, N., Seattle, Wn. 


College Preparatory,. Poat Graduate and 
Finishink School. 
Kindergarten Training Course, with Diploma. 
Piano, Violin, Vocal, Conversational French. | 


Opens Sept. 15. Cap. 1663. 
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~ THE TOLTEC CLUB 


AN OUTING CLUB FOR BOYS IN 
NEW YORE oITy 


SUMMER CAMP > 


at the Clup Farm near Dun wopdie, New York. 
For full information address. the’ Director, 
Jane St.. New York City. ~ é 
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. a very segortant link in 

, "world trade between the West and 
Her turnover is rapidly in- 
and the.plan of making the 


countries, which. are using it. as 
a convenient intermediate link in the 
trade. 


A free port would offer great ad- 
vantages there, as elsewhere, and 
enable foreign merchants to 


will be. made available bordering either 
the main stream or the foreland 


canal, which would have connection 


all the Vienna railway stations. 
Danube-Oder canal’ should also 

open out into the foreland canal; the 
Tzechs certainly want to lead the 
Oder-Danube canal to Pressburg, but a 
branch canal would, no doubt, be con- 
structed to Vienna,. which with her 
nine railway lines in all directions, 
both up stream and. down stream, and 
a canal connection. with the Baltic, 
surely is destined to: become the lead- 


y and nth pt ovata Ast on: the Danube. 


BP eberie® American firms should 

uLe » ae erection of 

factories within the area of aj 

Vienna free’ ‘port;. ‘or on some 

| peaurtuntet spot in the same lo- 

= 4s° not. viewed with absolute 

favor in Vienna, as it is feared it would: 

prove a serious competitor to the Aus- 
trian and German industry. 

Vienna, where a. number of traders 
from the East. and the West meet in 
order to transact business, has already 
become an important center for the 
transmission of. goods, and there are 
huge stocks of goods, principally a 
tile, all intended for the Hast. 
Vienna forwarding agents send their 

own trains; with their own function- 
sen: to the.eastern states and charter 
their own boats for the lower Danube, 
as far as Burgas, Varna and Constanti- 


Vienna can with her’ present ca- 

handle an- annual goods transit 

of 3,000,000 tons.- This can -easily be 

increased, and if the left side of the 

Danube is added, the Vienna.Danube 

harbor will have a capacity of 12,000,- 
000 tons per annum. 


TENANTS WARNED 
OF RENT RAISING 


Spectalty for The Christian Science Monitor 
_ BOSTON, Massachusetts—Pointing 
out that replacement costs have de- 
clined an. average of 40 per cent dur- 
ing the past year in contrast to rent 
increases of 100’ per ‘cent, the State. 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life 
advises tenants to refuse to submit to 
further rent ee ‘with the son de: 
September x e commission ‘de. 
clares -that attempts by landlords .to 
profit by the return of families to the 
city. and suburbs by ‘increasing rents 
is avaricious and unnecessary. It is 
also advised that ‘avoid taking 


jany arbitrary stand, but ask landlords 


for a few months to find other buitable 

with no rent increase in the 
If the landlord insists in 
p for the increase it is: pointed 


out the tenant may appeal to the 


state yD eater or the city board, 
and these bodies have power to make 
the landlord. show just cause why he 
d raise living costs, except.as a 

to personal profit at a time 

Boned housing > gered is. not yet 


try in. which :to hold the neéxt 
net.” If-this were agreed to; Ottawa 


hey did. questions involving deli- 
weesietions in regard to foreign 
outcome of which and. the 

which the dominions will 


view | ‘as tO the importance of these 
periodical gatherings is more or less 


meeting. Heretofore these gatherings 
have been known as the imperial con- 
ference, but this year the title “im- 
perial cabinet” was conferred by Mr. 


of Commons. The 

‘in England been 
seoeh he with the supreme executive 
council of Great Britain and to the 
extent. that it implies that the -im- 
perial “cabinet” has executive author- 
ity, it is a misnomer. During the war 
there was in existence the ‘imperial 
war cabinet” which possessed absolute 
executive authority and certain of the 
dominions. were represented thereon: 
The notion of calling the present 
series of meetings a “cabinet” -origi- 
nated from the war cabinet, and the 
phrase “irAperial peace cabinet” was 
frequently ‘used before the statesmen 
actually met. “So long as the powers 
of the imperial gathering are defi- 
nitely specified there would appear to 
‘pe.no harm and certainly some dignity 
in retaining the word “cabinet.” 


Canada Named for Meeting 


Various ‘questions in-regard to fu- 
ture» meetings have been raised. One 
of these ‘relates. to the venue. of the 
gatherings and it has been mooted 
that Canada would be a suitable coun* 
“cabi- 


‘would be the city chosen, but there 
are serious objections to the selection 
of any place other than London, which 
is not only the center of the Em- 
pire but also of the world. In these 
circumstances it is more than likely 
that the headquarters of the imperial 
cabinet willcontinue to be in London. 

-Another important point related to 
representation. It is .obvyiously dif- 
ficult for the dominions’ prime mih- 
isters to arrange personally to leave 
their countries for months together 
in order to take purt in the discus- 
sions, and the question has therefore 
arisen as to whom the important and 
onerous -duty of representing each 
dominion. should be intrusted. A 
short time ago it was urged that 
some of the dominions should have in 
London as their chargés d'affaires 
ministers of cabinet rank who would 
be resident in the British Métropolis 
and whose status would enable them 
adequately to present the attitude and 
views of their countries to the im- 
perial Prime Minister. Although much 
has been spoken and written on this 
form of colonial representation noth- 
ing practical has been done, and the 
Various high commissioners have still 
in their hands,. nominally, the ex- 
ternal affairs of their’ respective 
countries. 


Commissioners’ Power Lanited 


The powers of these high commis, 
sioners are, however, limited in scope, 
and ‘even .on minor matters they are 
so.trammeled: that reference to their 
colonial headquarters is necessary be- 
fore atiy decision can be arrived at. 
So much is this the case that the post 


of High Commissioner is frequently. 


looked upon both by the occupant and 
those by whom he is appointed as a 
sinecure—a restful .and picturesque 
backwater, combined with certain high 
social advantages for himself and his 
family, to which the politically worn 
and harried chief of a dominion looks 
with longing and acquisitive eyes and 
to which he, in conjunction with his 
cabinet, eventually and solemnly. ap- 

himself, when his immediate 
horizon darkens with the political dan- 
gers engendered by his opponents. 
These men, worthy in many ways no 
| doubt, are not likely to prove success- 
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>« | tensive basis than ever before, 
| is. felt, therefore, that the do 


‘The indications are. that ‘having ac- 
cepted the basis. of séparate navies, 
the imperial Cabinet concentrated their 
energies toward mutual cooperation 
and coordinating the efforts of the 
colonies ‘chiefly to maintaining vital 
sea communication in time of war and 
organizing navies sufficiently strong to 


| be. able successfully to combat any 


enemy who might appear. 

The present system of smal] finan- 
cial contributions toward the mainte- 
nance of the imperial navy will disap- 
pear and each dominion will, in so far 
as it is economically capable, build 
and eqpip navies adequate not only 
for local protection but also to enable 
their forces to take concerted action 
for the protection of the maritime 

tiers of the Empire. 

It is mo exagggeration to say that 
the British Commonwealth is in a 
state of flux in‘regard to many ques- 
tions of great magnitude, but if the 
present enthusiastic loyalty, common 
to all the dominions, to the person _of 
the King and to the Throne is thain- 
tained at anything like the level of 
the sentiments stated and practically 
demonstrated, even in the remotest 
outposts of Empire, then the future of 
the British Commonwealth is an as- 
sured and happy one. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION 
HOME OF CONFERENCE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from. its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—As anticipated,. the Pan-American 
Union building is to be used as/head- 
quarters for the principal sessions of 
the conference on the limitation of 
armaments. A letter from Sefior Don 
Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador of 
Chile, dean of the Latin American 
diplomatic corps, and vice chairman 
of the governing board of the Pan- 
American Union, has been received 
by the Secretary of State, in which 
he said, in offering © the ~ building 
on behalf of his colleagues, that they 
believed the United States in calling 
the conference had interpreted an as- 
piration common to all the republics 
of the American continent. The suc- 
cess of the conference would corre- 
spond not only to the economic inter- 
ests, but also to the high moral 
conceptions that had inspired it and 
which they strongly indorsed, it was 
added. 

In his answer, the Secretary of! 
State said in part: “The sentiment 
which has inspired this generous pro- 
posal cannot fail to meet with the 
most cordial response from all our 
people. It must be recognized that 
the republics of this contipent have 
a deep interest in the success of this 
effort to lighten the burdens of arm- 
ament and to secure, through a bet- 
ter understanding among the nations, 
the maintenance of peace and of the 


prosperity.” 
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BEAUTIFUL HOMES 
IN RICHMOND DISTRICT 
$4000 AND UPWARDS; LIKE RENT 


Phone PACIFIC 2075 


he|“The prison authority,” 


ANTIQUES 


of Str: Radglon Bihan oetaeree the 


English ‘prison system recently re- 


ferred to in The Christian esgored 
'| Monitor, is that in which he deals with | 
the relation between’ drink and crime. 
he says, “is 
only concerned with this question of 


‘jingbriety as a factor of crime. By 


many . writers drink and crime are 
‘used almost as synonymous terms, yet 
is so difficult as to trace the 
extent to which criminal] statistics are 
influenced by drink. In 1913 the actual 
convictions for drunkenness rep- 
resented 32 per cent of the total con- 
victions for aij offenses; but.in ad- 
dition to this must be reckoned the 
number of offenses to which drunken- 
ness was directly a contributing cause. 
It is a reasonable inference that al- 
cohol enters as a contributing factor 
into about 50 per cent of offenses 
committed in this: country in any given 
year. To legi@late against drink, there 
fore, is indirectly to legislate against 
crime.” 
As far back as 1872 ¢_select ‘com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 


agreed that it had been shown by the 


evidence taken. that “drunkenness is 
the prolific parent of crime, disease, 
and poverty;” that “self-control is 
suspended or annihijated, and moral 
obligations are disregarded; the de- 
cencies of private and the duties of 
public life are alike set at nought; 
and individuals obey only an over- 
whelming craving for stimulant to 
which everything’ is sacrificed.” It 
was not until six years later that any 
action was taken on;this report, and 
then the bill pregented to Parliament 
dealt only with its recommendations 
concerning inebriates who voluntarily 
submitted themselves for. treatment. 
No attempt was made to: deal with 
habitual drunkards. In 1892, when 
the inadequate protection afforded by 
the law against the nuisance and the 
evil of habitual inebriety led to a re- 
newed agitation, especially against the 
repeated infliction of short sentences 
for ordinary drunkenness, a’ Home 
Office committee of inquiry was ap- 


pointed. This committee aimed at an) 


amendment of the criminal law, and 
the abolition of recurring short sen- 
tences of imprisonment, the futility of 
which had been fully demonstrated. 


Short Sentences Condemned 


Dr. Branthwaite, the inspector under | 


the Inebriates Acts, reported, in 1909, 
that.as a result. of an investigation he 
had: strongly condemned short sen- 
tences in prison as a cure for inebriety 
in-all its forms: “The arguments in 
favor of the substitution of something 
better than the short sentence’ prison 
tréatment of inebriates hold good,” 
he reported, “whether the individual 
be reformable or not. The routine of 
a prison is no more suited to the: néeds 
of the habitual drunkard than it is 
| suited to the treatment of any other 
form of mental unsoundness. The 
inebriate requires .... regular bathing, 
physical exercise and drill.... His*con- 
dition demands harder and more con- 
tinuous work than is possible. in the 
confines of a cell, or even within the 
restricted area of prison wails. Hither 
in the’ form. of. education, work, or 
play, he wants occupation. of some 
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de oe St and self-control.” 


Lets Liquor, ‘Leas, Crime. 

England's. chief prison commissioner 
has nothing but praise for the war- 
time. restrictions on the sgle of in- 
toxicating liquor and he points with 
satisfaction to the resulting Gistnstjop 
of crime. He tells us that the gr 
fall in the prison population made it 
possible to close temporarily, at vari- 
yous dates, a considerable number of 
the penal. institutions representins 
about one-quarter of the total cellular. 
accommiodation of the country. These 
included the large convict prison at 
Dartmoor, which was utilized as a 
work center for “gonscientious ob- 
jectors,” and the Borstal Institution 
at Feltham. 

Sir E. Ruggles Brise concludes his 


ject in these terms: “If, at the present 
time, there is a reversion. to the 
former state of things—unrestricted 


recurring cycles’ of acute trade de- 
pression result in widespread unem- 
ployment and poverty, it may be ex- 
pected that the prisons of the country 
will once again be occupied with 
thousands of tranips and vagrants and 
petty offenders committed for short 
periods; and that the provisions of 
the Crimina] Justice Administration 
Act as to checking committals_in de- 
fault of payment of fine will bglargely 
nullified, 

‘“Tf, on the other hand, a social sys- 
tem can be devised and maintained 
which can facilitate the means of em- 
ployment, while at the same time 
‘maintaining sobriety at its present 
level, there would incidentally be 
found in such measures the solution of 
the penal problem.” 
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SOUTH KINGSTOWN, Rhode Island | = 
—The contract.has been let ‘for .the| = 
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New Apparel that Ex- 


presses our Three- 


Fold Ideal of 


Style - Distinction, 


_ Consistent Pricing. 
Over forty years ago this was true. 
Patrons found that I. Magnin & Co. sought 
the ultimate satisfaction of the customer. Be- 
cause they specialized on Mode plus Worth, 
because they demanded Quality of Fabric and. 


Superior Workmanship i 


Style, the apparel they presented proved its 


Intrinsic Quality, 


It-is true now: 
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value in the wearing. Intelligent comparative 
shopping will substantiate thes¢ facts and bear 


out our statements that our prices afte con- 
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MALT HEH RAE 


TELEPHONE KEARNY a Established 1866 


E. B. RICE 


IMPORTED AND. ORIGINAL 
MODEL. HATS, FURS 
. AND NOVELTIES | 


s22 POST STREET \ SAW FRANCISCO. 


A. FALVY 


578-680 Sutter Street. Sen Francisce 
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Stationers 


565-571 Market Street 
Sen Francisco. : 
HALLAWELL SEED CO.. 
Store: 256 Market St. 


Mursery: Green St., cor, Van Mess Ave. 


‘Seeds Plants Bulbs 


. Catalogue. mailed free on application 


Engravers 


| roed Labor 


iat by 


survey of this department of his sub- 


All WAY. EMPLOYEES | 
EJECT BOARD RULING 


‘Sclence Monitor 

Special to 40 The ‘News Ottice 
nao. ‘[linois—Rules governing 
the payment of overtime rates issued 
of the. United States Rail- 
Board last week to sup- 
“evertime agreement cover- 
employees have been 
conferefice of regional 
executive | boards of the railway em- 
oyees’ department of the American 
Feaeration of Labor. A letter was 
sent last week to all locals conveying 


the results of a three-day conference. 


“By no conceivable line of reason- 


fort, ing,” the letter states “can decision 


222 (the Labor Board’s rules decision) 
be justified, and this body refuses to 
accept gaat tae aa 

All unién: members-are warned to 
remain at work. until final action is 
taken, by union officials. The letter 
advised that it was considered best to 
wait until the Labor Board had issued 
substitute rules for the entire national 
agreement before taking a referendum 
vote on the matter. Meanwhile, the 
letter advised the men “in ‘time of 
peace to prepare for war” by saving 
money, laying in stocks of food, fuel, 
clothing and other household neces- 
sities. 

‘The seven rules announced by the 
board last week cover payments. for 
overtime, Sundays, and holidays. A 
number of changes were made and 
it was declared by Labor leaders that 
the new rules would materially af- 
fect the earnings of shop employees. 

A. O. Wharton, Labor. member of 
the board, and former president of 
the railway employees department of 
the American Federation of Labor, 


sale of intoxicating liquor, or should|pyblighed a ‘dissenting opinion, in 


which he refused to sanction the ma- 
jority opinion. . — 
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a California sea food 
delicacy with a national 
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Colman Co. 
HATTERS 


Sole Agents for 


Dunlap Hats 
.and Coats 
780 Market St. 37 Montgomery St. 


Phelan Bidg. Lick Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO | 


Palace Hardware Co. 


San Francisco 
Tools, Sporting Goods, Cutlery 
581. Market St. Sutter 6060 
CORBIN WARE 


ART RATTAN WORKS 
MANUF AC TURERS 
Superior Ghenttty "Reed Furniture 


“Built for Everlasting Service” 
Everything for the Home of Wicker 


476 Sutter St.. San Francisco 


a3 Candevan & Co. 


FIRST CLASS 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 


659 McAllister St. ° Phone Market 1386 


MacRorie-McLaren Co. 
LANDSCAPE ENGINEERS AND 
NURSERYMEN 
We specialize in landscape develop- 
ment on Country Estates, Public 
Parks and School Grounds. 


141 Fewell $t., San _rancisc, fhene Douglas 4442 
Nurseries, San Mates fhone fan Mates 1002 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from 


Sir Ernest 


ately joined by the Limerick. Anna- 
bel, although surprised to see him— 
because although dail the dolls had 
heard Peggy's tales of the wonderful 
Limerick, none of the dolls had ever 
happened to be present at one of 


‘This visits—immediately rose and 
offered him her seat. He bowed 
politely,. but shook his head. “No, 


thank you, my dear. I always sit on 
@ blade of grass or a twig if I can— 
I like to swing.” Annabel looked 
somewhat disappointed, and Peggy 
couldn’t keep from smiling. “Oh, 
Limerick, dear,” she explained, “An- 
nabel is surprised because you didn’t 
answer her in verse.” Instantly the 
Limerick stopped swinging on his 


\timothy grass and turned to the child 


in question: 


Well, well, now, my dear, that’s a shame. 
I hope you’re not sorry I came! 

But would you suppose, 

Since I’ve talked so much prose, 

My verse is a little bit tame? 


“That's funny,” laughed Peggy, 
while Annabel beamed. She was sure 
‘now that this amusing little chap was 
the real Limerick of whom she had 
heard so many stories. “But ever 
since you've been.coming to visit me,” 
continued Peggy, “every once in a 
while I start to say something, and it 
comes out in rhyme. I guess you’ve 
lost a verse and I have caught it. I’ve 
learned rhyming, you've forgot it. 
There!” They both stared at each 
other and burst into a laugh. 
“There I go,” Peggy declared mer- 
mily, “Oh, Limerick, wouldn’t it be 
the funniest thing if we were changed 
round—talkisg, you know—and I kept 
right on saying things your way? For 
instance, if anyone should ask me who 
my father was and I should say:. 
My dad's a civil engineer and cuts 
Huge mountains into slivers. 
He shows the workmen how to build 
Great bridges across rivers. 


| “Oh, Limerick, isn’t that wonderful! 
I didn’t know I could’ do it.” 
“Oh, yes,” agreed the Limerick, not 
very much interested. “Yes, but it 
isn’t pure Limerickese, although you 
do very well, Peggy, for anyone who's 
been brought up on prose. But tell 
me, what do you mean by a civil 
engineer. I know what an engineer is, 
‘but what’s a civil one? Is it an 
engineer that’s specially polite?” 
“Well, my daddy is specially polite, 
‘isn’t he, Annabel? But I don’t think 
this kind of civil engineer nieans po- 
lite especially. I think its a man 
that plans railroads—” 
“Plans railroads!” exclaimed the 
luimerick in astonishment. “Do you 
mean railroads have to be made? 
Why, I thought railroads grew.” 
““How funny.” exclaimed Peggy, 
so merrily that she sounded 
e the little brook in springtime. 
‘ou do have the funniest notions, 
I, mean,” she corrected 


§ 


) | ervelt Rastty as the Limerick looked 


“I mean they seem funny 


.j to me. But of course things I think 


sound just as funny to you. But 


where did you get the notion that 
railroads 


grow?” 
” persisted the Limerick. 


photograph. © Topical Press Agency, London 


Shackleton 


soon,” snd Peggy found herself look- 
ing up into a pair of eyes as blue as 
her own, and hearing a laughing voice 
say: 

“My ciller’s #one. Let's Pack & 
lunch basket and take Annabel and 
the rest of the dolls swimming. Of 
course, I know you weren't asleep, 
Peggy. Ycu just slipped off your chair 
so the grasshoppers wouldn't have to 
stand on tiptoe to talk to you.” 

“Ob, Mother,” Peggy laughed, 
“you’re such a joker! But it wasn’t 
the grasshoppers at all. It was the 
Limerick. May I take my sewing bas- 
ket,and make Annabel a new bathing 
suit? She’s outgrown her last sum- 
mer’s one.” 


| Deck 


Rob stood at the foot of the trim 
little ladder leading to the hurricane 
deck, looking up and listening in- 
tently. He was waiting for a lull in 
the wind, now whistling a gale through 
the top structure, masts and wires of 
the ship. He had-just slipped away 
from table in the great dining room 
several decks below, gulping the last 
spoonful of his ice cream and not 
waiting for what he called the “trim- 
mings”—the nuts, peppermints and 
so on. A windy deck and a heavy sea 
were better than trimmings any time, 
and besides, he had just been reading 
“Treasure Island,” and how could he 
help .being out in the gale with the 
ship plunging. 

Then came the lull he waited for. 
He listened and heard the sound he 
hoped to hear—the sputter of the 
wireless. Jerry was “sending.” Now 
you might think it strange that a boy 
like Rob should call the wireless op- 
erator on this great vessel “Jerry” but 
‘in the-four days they had been at sea, 
they had become well acquainted and 
that explained it. So to the sputter 


of the electricity, Rob sprang nimbly 
up the ladder, and once at the top, 
ran across the deck to where a tiny 
little white box of a room had been 


looking, and thinking how wonderful 
it was for two snug ships like these 
two, eight miles apart, to be talking 
together through all this biustery 
weather and through the darkness, 
just as though Jerry and his friend 
the operator on the other boat were 
sitting in the same room. As he’ 
thought this, Jerry leaned closer to 
him and shouted in his ear: “She's 
just come from the Mediterranean, 
and says it is warm there, and the 
orange blossoms are out.” And he 
laughed, and Rob laughed, too, because 
bere where they were it was not like 
that at all. Jerry went back to his 
room, but Rob remained out on the 
deck watching the lights of the distant 
ship, and wondering whether there 
was another boy: on board it who had 
picked orange blossoms along the 


Mediterranean. — 
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Morning-Glories 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Morning-glories, morning-glories, 
On the garden wall, 

Pink and white and dainty blue,- 
I wonder who does call 

You in the morning, when it’s time 
For you to arise, 

Quite earliest of all the flowers 
You open up your eyes. 

Does the rabin waken you 

With his cheery song? 

Or does the trumpet vine nearby 
Blow quite clear and long 

A merry, ringing reveille, 

Which only you can hear, 

Or does a little wandering breeze 
Come a-whispering near, 

In the early morning hours, 

In the cool, sweet dew? 

Piease tell me so that I can as:: 


The Quest 


built. It had round porthole-windows 
which looked now in the dusk like 
reddish-yellow balls, from the light 
within. Rob knocked at the door and 
entered. The operator, with the re- 
ceiving wires clamped over his ears, 
winked at him by way of saying 
“hello.” 

“"Lo,” returned the boy, and sat 
down on the edge of the red plush cov- 
ered bunk where Jerry slept at night. 
But he sat there only a minute, for 
‘up jumped the operator almost at 
‘once, removed the clamps from his 
ears, and cried: 

“Come along, Robby, my boy, come 
along outside and ‘you'll see some- 
thing.” And he pulled down hard over 
‘his head the cap he took down from 
its hook on the wall, and took the boy 
by the hand. Outside they stood in 
the full force of the gale, which was 
so strong that they leaned over to 
keep from being blown back. But it 


_ 


i ships, which ranges from the valiant 


To be wakened early, toc. F 


was fun, and it was beautiful, to see 
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The Explorer’s Yacht, 
Quest 


To the roll of honor of famous little 


cockleshelis in which the Elizabethan 
adventurers dared the uncharted seas 
to Dr. Nansen’s Fram and Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s Endurance, will now have 
to be added that of the latter explor- 
er’s yacht, Quest. 

The Quest was originally built in 
Norway, where under her old nae 
ef Foca she sailed as a general trader. 
No one could have predicted a ro- 
mantic future for her in those days, 
nor guessed that she would one day 
be known wherever the English tonzue 


A message from Sir Ernest Shackleton 


Pwas! 


|well-ventilated cabin containing 10 
comfortable berths. The old crew's 
quarters in the forepart of the vessel 
have been done away with, and the 
space is now used for stores, of which 
naturally a good many will be re- 
quired, as well as 100 tons of coal for 
the engines. 7 

On the poop are carried a couple of 
20-foot lifeboats as well as a surfboat 
aft for landing in shallow water. The 
navigating bridge with the wheel, 
compass and engine room telegraph 
is covered in with wood and thick 
plate glass, and high up on the fore- 
mast is the “crow’s nest,”’a barrel with 
a canvas shelter, where the lookout 
will be posted—a very important post 
in the ice-infested waters where the 
Quest’s voyage will take her. 

Even in the dock at Southampton, 
she looks a small boat by contrast with 
the coasting colliers and steam tramps 
in the neighboring berths. How much 
more so will she seem amid the wide 
oceans and tremendous shouldering 
seas where she will soon be ventur- 
ing! 


A Little Dog Given a 
Nice Surprise 


A little dog was to be sent by ex- 
press from a city in California to a 
city way up in Montana. The little 
dog had been put in-a crate, which 
is a kind of box with a wooden floor 
and sides and top made of slats. Now 
this little dog was crowded into a tiny 
space, and he didn’t know what to 
make of his queer surroundings, for he 
had been set out on the sidewalk for 
an expressman to load the crate on a 
wagon and haul it to the train. 

As the dog sat there in his little 
crate he perhaps thought it strange be- 
cause no one stopped to speak to him 
and say, “Hello, you nice little dog,” 
or, anything else like that. 

Suddenly he began to bark and bark 
as loud as he could. A lady was pass- 
ing by, and she looked about to see 
where the barking was coming from. 
She espied the little dog and came over 
to his crate. 

“You nice little dog,” she said. “T 
like dogs like you.” Then she read the 
tag that told that the little dog was 
going to be shipped far away, and 
thought a minute. 

Then she went into the express office 
and asked permission to do something 
to surprise the little dog. What #o 
you think the surprise was? . 

Well, she went away to a store and 
made some purchases and then re- 
turned. One of the men in the ex- 
press office helped her open the crate 
so she could get at the inside and then 
the dog knew what the surprise 


The lady put into the crate, a soft 
blanket for the dog to He on at night, 
a whole package of biscuit for him to 
eat on his journey, a pretty little col- 
lar for him to wear around his neck 
and a little dish to hold water, for 
him to drink when he was thirsty. 

The expressman promised to. see 
that the men on the train would watch 
the little dog and look after him yntil 
he reached his new home in Montana. 

And the little dog said thank you 
by licking the lady’s hand and wagging 
his little tail, and she pinned a note 


is spoken 

She is an .unpretentious-looking 
wooden-hulled vessel, about 120 feet 
in length and 26 feet wide. When 
ready for sea she will be rigged as a 


to his collar, telling the lady who was 
to receive him, that these presents 
were for the little dog. 

Now wasn’t that a nice surprise for 


I stayed behind to close up the 
house, 

At last we, too, would leave, jogging 
along in a rattly buggy at a great 
rate, perhaps five miles an hour, and 
the camping trip had really started. 
When we arrived at Crock’s Point, 
crossed the ferry and got down to the 
water’s edge there were the three 
tents already pitched and Grandpa busy 
building a long table in the shade 
of the elms. During the rest of the 
day everybody had to work hard to 
put the camp in order and there 
could be no wandering off and loafing 
or even swimming. But after supper 
all hands would turn to and collect 
driftwood, until the pile was higher 
thah your head, and _ before the first 
star appeared the evening camp fire 
was beginning to roar and sparkle 
merrily. 

That was a cozy time. We would 
crowd as close to the fire as we 
could, ‘sprawling on the sand,: and 
some one would start a song in which 
all would presently join, until the 
blue herons and loons out on the river 
would wonder what had struck their 
country. Next there would be story- 
telling and talking games and heaps 
of jokes and shouts of laughter. And 
when Grandpa would finally say, “Is it 
not time the boys were in their blan- 
kets?” you were not a bit sleepy and 
hastened to declare it. 

Next morning perhaps you would 
wake up before the grown-ups and 
slip out into the dewy fields and have 
a dip in the cool waters and listen to 
the birds singing their sweetest and 
loudest. If it was your turn to help 
with the breakfast you would be busy 
fetching wood and water and food 
from the “cellar”—a hole inthe ground 
among the alders—and afterward as- 
sist in drying the huge pile of dishes. 
At last you were free to start on an 
exploring expedition to the other side 
of the point or even across the “thor- 
oughfare” to Shore’s Island, where 
there is a ruined stone house with ma- 
hogany banisters. There was only 
one thing to remember, to be back in 
time for dinner, and there was not the 
slightest danger of your forgetting 
that. 

Late in the afternoon every one 
would prepare for a swim. Some had 
regular bathing suits, but others had 
homemade garments to fit the oc- 
casion, and when we had all gathered 
on the edge of the water we made a 
comical sight. But what matter; it 
was all in the family, so to speak, 
and every one had a good laugh. 

Some days we would go berry pick- 
ing, each seeing how much he could 
pick, and then Nanny would make the 
most delicious pies; another time we 
would paddle across the river to the 
general store for provisions, or per- 
haps Uncle Will or Cousin Ted would 
run you through some “riffles” or 
swift water between the islands. Any- 
way there was always something jolly 
to do and the days just seemed to 
rush by, like-telegraph poles séen 
from a train window. 

Even rainy days could not spoil the 
fun. If it poured so hard that the 
tents began to leak we would retreat 
with blankets and books to some big 
hay-filled barn, and while the other 
folks read and talked on the floor we 
boys and girls would leap from the 
high rafters into mows, play hide and 
seek, turn somersaults. 

At last the day would come in which 
to pack up and strike the tents. But 
even that was fun, everybody having 
something to do and say about it and 
forgetting to be sorry about leaving the 
beautiful spot in the joy of going home. 
And what memories you had stored 
up for winter, use, when the snows 
were a vard deep and the wood was 
crackling in the grate; and when you 
are through remembering you can 
think ahead to next summer when all 
the clan will likely again go a-camp- 
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Give Hope That Low Points 
Have. Been Reached 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


since the first of the 

the average of the in- 

within a small frac- 

evel of last June, at 

time the industrial average was 

than at any time since the 
spring of 1915. There is now, how- 
ever, a feeling in Wall Street that the 


jlow points have been reached ty 


stocks and that a much better 


money market displays a 
slightly easier trend, largely due to 


flowing into New York, attracted by 
the comparatively high rates there. 
During the past three weeks call 
money lias ruied at 6 per cent for 
nearly two weeks and 5% per cent 
the past week. 

The average price of railroad stocks 
declined from 72.39 August 19 to 71.21 
August 26, and coppers dropped from 
23.29 to 22.62. Industrials, however, 
showed a slight advance during the 
week, from 65.34 to 65.54. - 

Following are the sales of some 
prominent stocks for the week ending 
August 26, 1921, with the highest, 

ywest and last quotations: 


19,400 Cuba Cane 
14,600 Cuba Cane pfd.. 
121,600 Famous Play .. 


a 
33,800 Gt Nor pfd ... 

12,900 Int Harvester .. 
13,000 Int Nickel 

15,100 Int Paper 

27,600 Kelly Springfield. 
11,900 | Bera 


16,100 Pennsylvania ... 
46,100 Pierce-Arrow ... 
8,100 Pitts Coal 
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29,700 Utah.Copper ... 
21,900 Willys-Over 


-*Ex-dividend. 
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Hopeful Indications Seen in Lan- 
cashire in Reduced Freight 


. Rates to India and Proposed 


Adbrogation of Time Agreement 


_ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


MANCHESTER, England—The out- 
look in the cotton trade is hopefully 
regarded in Lancashire, as is shown 
by the recent determination to ab 
gate the agreement to run short time, 
which has been in operation for the 
last eight months, leaving mill-owners 
in a position to run freely after the 
summer holidays. The recent reduc-| 
tion in freight rates to India and else- 
where will also benefit the export 
trade. 

As regards home markets there is 
still, as an after consequence of the 
coal strike, rather a restricted de- 
mand, but as trade revives generally 
improvement in this direction may 
certainly be anticipated. Nothing like 
a boom is expected or even desired in 


|Manchester, but general intrinsic con- 


ditions indicate a steady, if at times 
slow, improvement in business, likely 
to make itself notable in the closing 
months of the present year. 


| Broad Facts Encouraging 


In the cotton trade as in other in- 
dustries the past year has been an un- 
satisfactory one, and this has natur- 
ally generated a certain amount of 
pessimism. The broad facts of the 
situation are, however, undoubtedly 
encouraging when adequately viewed. 
In every part of the world recently 
the demand for cotton materials has 
been slack, but a reaction is inevitable 
and will not probably be long delayed, 
in spite of still existing difficulties. 
Though India and China continue 
to be the most important mar- 
kets they are by no means the only 
ones of moment. In South America 
a large trade is done under normal 
conditions, though of late the demand 
has been restricted. 

The crop year for cotton production 
in the United States of America ended 
on July 31, and although there has, of 
course, not been time to ascertain the 
final figures, the estimate of the Wash- 
ington Department of Agriculture is 
probably sufficiently near the mark for 
all practical purposes. The forecast 
is about eight and one-quarter mil- 
lion bales, the lowest total for a quar- 
ter of a century. This is in accordance 
with expectations, a considerable dim- 
inution having been inevitable in 
view of the reduction in the planted 
area and of the restricted use of fertil- 


isers among growers. 


| Stocks of American Cotton 


A year ago the stocks of American 
cotton in hand amounted to about 
6,000,000 bales, a total only once ex- 
ceeded, when in 1914-15, owing to the 
war, the carry-over was 8,500,000 
bales. In view of the prospect since 
realized, of reduced consumption in 
1920 to 1921, a curtailment of pro- 
duction was clearly necessary and it 
Was consequently organized by the 
American Cotton Association, a pow- 
erful growers’ organization, with the 
result that this year’s output is nearly 
33 per cent below that of 1919-20. 

In spite, however, of this large crop 


% curtailment, supplies of American cot- 


ton for the coming year are likely to 
be more than adequate for the world’s 
requirements. The surplus left over 
now is estimated by the bureau at 
nearly 7,750,000 bales, so that the 
total amount available for 1921-22 will 
be 16,000,000 bales, an amount not at 
all likely to be required. This is the 
real explanation of the fall of cotton 
during the last month and which, in 
its turn, has been succeeded by an 
advance, due to the unfavorable na- 
ture of the last report. A 
Sales in China are still on a limited 
scale, in spite of the reduced stocks 
in that country, buyers showing a dis- 
position to hang back in the hope of 
reduced values, and the same tend- 
ency is shown in the Indian mar- 
kets. This is, however, only a tempo- 
rary phase, which need not be re- 
garded seriously. It is to be noted 
that as regards both countries there 


jis increased inquiry for yarns, which 


is usually a good indication, and also 
that the monsoon prospects in India 
are reported as favorable. 


SALES OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Sales of motor 
truck companies the second quarter of 


1921 were 18,456 commercial cars. 
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INCREASE SHOWN IN’ 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~—Rallroads of the United States 
earned $174,662,167 during the six 


months ended June 30, as against 
$81,721,706 during ‘the same period 


public by the United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission. _ 

The total revenues of the carriers 
for the period derived from operating 
their roads was npn oF gee 
$2,741,587,192 for the same pe last 
year. The expenses entailed in oper- 
ating the roads for the six months was 
$2,365,747,874,. against $2,575,186,302 
for the year before. The operating 
expenses of the carriers for the period 
was, 88.39 per cent of the operating 
revenues, against 93.93 per cent for 
the six months’ period last year. 


‘NO SOVIET AGREEMENT 


NEW YORK, New York—Standard 
Oil Company, interests have denied dis- 
patches from Berlin reporting the 
signing of an agreement between the 
Standard Oil Company and Russian 
soviet interests, under which a credit 
was granted Russia amounting ‘to 
$400,000,000. In return for that 
credit, the report went on, the Stand- 
ard people were to receive vast con- 
cessions in the oil and coal fields of 
Russia, amounting virtually to a 
monopoly. - 


AMERICAN WOOLEN OPERATIONS 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — The 
American Woolen Company has sold 
up and withdrawn its complete line of 
fancy worsteds for the spring of 
1922. The company is understood to 
be running full in all lines with as 
large a force of employees as was ever 
on the company’s lists. With the ex- 
ception of the early months of the 
year the plants have been operating 
at capacity throughout the year. 


CRUDE OIL STOCKS INCREASE 

OIL CITY, Pennsylvania—Stocks of 
crude oil held by all the pipe lines of 
Oklahoma and Kansas and those east 
of the Mississippi River increased 4.- 
005,793 barrels during June, accord- 
ing to The Derrick. This is a record 
increase for any one month. The total 
is now 77,406,528 barrels. Runs from 
the wells of Oklahoma and Kansas 
during June aggregated 13,663,048 
berrels, an increase of 641,666 barrels. 
Deliveries by the same lines were 12,- 
293,487 barrels, an increase of 392,608 
barrels. 


| 


, 


last year, according to figures made} 


GROWERS UNITE 


Cooperative Association Is Formed 
-Under State’s New Marketing 
Law With 1700 Members 


Who Own 250,000 Sheep 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

PORTLAND, Oregon—A plan for 
marketing wool has been worked out 
by a forward-looking group of Ore- 
gonians composed of successful wool- 
growers. The plan is considered by 
authority to be one of the soundest 
systems brought forward thus far. 

The passage of the Oregon Coopera- 
tive Marketing Law has assured the 
success of such coaoperative move- 
ments as far as internal disruption is 
concerned. As a result the Oregon 
Wool and Mohair Growers Cooperative 
Association was formed for the pur- 
‘pose of handling principally the mar- 
keting of farm flock wools. Its funda- 
mentals have the indorsement of the 
progressive farmers, business men 
and bankers of the State and it now 
remains for the woolgrowers of the 
State to join as a solid unit. 

It is felt by the association that the 
little progress made in cooperation has 
been a faidure through the suspicion 
and lack of confidence on the part of 
farmers themselves. There must 
confidence on the part of the farmer 
in his own marketing organization if 
it ig to succeed and if a place is won 
in the commercial world as the dis- 
tributors of the farmers’ own products. 

The association feels it is a splendid 
opportunity to demonstrate to the bus- 
iness world.that a sound conservative 
marketing organization“can be car- 
ried on and it is up to them to prove 
that their efforts in having passed 


which they have long sought has been 
well worth the effort. 

The methods of preparing wools in 
many localities hag been more or less 
of a gamble to the buyer, who does not 
know what he is Hable to get. Asa 
result there has been an offer in price 
of 15 cents for poor wool and 20 cents 
for good. The wool that was bought 
for 20 cents might be worth all the 
way from 20 to 40 cents per pound, 
while the woe] bought for 15 cents 
would be worth all the way from 10 to 
20 cents. Under such a system of buy- 


i 


ing there was little incentive for farm 


be! 


the cooperative marketing law for 


flock breeders to improve their ir sheep 
or prepare their wool for marketing 
in-a er cust | 


United States. The association nas. 
‘now 1700 members, who own 250,000 


of wool through the association. 


DIVIDENDS 


American Felt, $1.50 per share on 
preferered, payable September 1 on 
‘stock of August 26. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 
quarterly of 1% % on common and pre- 
ferred, both payable Ootober 1 to stock 
of September 10. 

Montana Power, quarterly of % of 
1% on common and 1%% on pre- 
ferred, both payable October 1 to 
holders of September 14. 

Boston & Albany Railroad, quarterly 
of $2, payable September 30 to hold- 
ers of August 31. | 

El Paso Electric, quarterly of $2.50 
on common, payable September 15 to 
stock of September 1. 

Childs Company, quartérly of 14% 
on preferred and 2% on common, 
both payable September 10 to stock of 
August 29. 


ILLINOIS TELEPHONE STOCK 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Thse [Illinois 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
the lliinois Bell Telephone Company 
to issue $10,000,000 additional capital 
stock, 98 per cent of which goes to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the remainder to share- 
holders. The cost of the compgny’s 
extensions and other improvements 
‘during the past five years aggregated 
$48,000,000. ; 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Sat. a, 


*. 


: Parity 
Sterling 
Francs (French).. 


Swedish kroner.... 
Norwegian kroner. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 
NEW YORK, New York—The actual 
condition of clearing house banks 


shows that they hold $5,809,580 re- 
serve in excess of legal requirements. 
This is a decrease of $11,166,090 from 


the previous week. 


UNITED STATES 


areas lnidealatintd have! 


sheep and will market 2,000,000 pounds | 


34.8665 


SILVER IMPORTS 


Shipments Into Country in Year 
Ended June 30 Exceed Ex- 
ports for First Time im Years 
the Amount Being $59,432,63 | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Imports of silver into the United 


| States in the year ended June 30, 1921, 


exceeded exports for the first time 
in many years. The imports in the 
12 months amounted to $59,432,631, 
whereas the exports were $52,536,171, 
an excess of imports of $6,896,460. 
The excess of exports in the six years 
ended with 1920 was $444,875,0538, the 
record excess in any one year being 
$181,470,765 in 1918. 

Because of the recoinage now going 
on in the United States, it will be 
many years before the American 
miner will be obliged to go into the 
open market and sell his silver at 
under $1 per ounce because {t is esti- 
mated that the United States will pur- 
chase silver to the amount of 50,000,- 
000 oumces a year until the treasury 
is replenished from the drain of the 
Allies during the war. ~ 

As the new dollars are coined, Fed- . 
eral Reserve Bank notes will be re- 
tired and silver certificates backed by 
silver dollars will be issued. Under 
the Pittman Act, the director of the 
mint .was authorized to buy an 
amount of silver equal to that which 
had been melted at $1 an ounce, with 
the proviso that the metal thus pur- 
chased should be produced and re- 
duced in the United States. Altogether 
279,000,000 silver dollars were meited 
down. 

The world price of silver reached 
$1.42 an ounce and not until May, 
1920, was the director of the mint able 
to purchase silver at $1.' The world 
price dropped at that time at 99.50 


and trust companies for the week/; 


cents. The first day 500,000 ounces 
of silver were purchased, all of it com- 
ing from the mines of Nevada. Since 
then more than 60,000,000 ounces of 
silver have been purchased. 


5 Purchase Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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ROGRESS in banking 


pansion. To meet adequately the 
demands of business and to enlarge 


its sphere of usefulness 


extent, this bank announces the 
opening of its new quarters in the National 
Union Bank Building on Washington Street. 

It is particularly appropriate that the new build- 
ing should be situated opposite the Old State 
House—a structure rich in the historic traditions 
of the Nation and the Commonwealth. 


For one hundred and twenty-nine years the 
National Union Bank has sturdily endeavored 
to indicate the safest roads to Progress, and 
has aided materially in the commercial and 
industrial development of the State and Nation. 
Today it offers a most complete banking serv- 
ice based upon the united efforts of a highly 
trained personnel, 


National Union Bank 


Boston 


Opposite The Old State House 
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Win the Right to’ Challenge the 
United States by Their Victory | 
in Davis: Cup. Lawn Tennis | 


‘Special to The Christian Selence Monitor 
NEWPORT, Rhode Island—In the 
last day’s play. of the Davis Cup lawn 
tennis final round the Japanese team 
hand, 600 and 1200-yard prone, slow-| won both singles matches, making 
fire ranges and Machine Gunner C. A.| Japan the challenger to the United 
Lloyd, who has.shot well up in most of | States. J. O: Anderson’ won the first 
the matches; won with ‘a. score’ of 187|8¢t from Ichiya Kumagae by playing 
poss ati - . |to Kumagae’s backhand and driving 
out oF. 4 : ais 200. He'was tet nine all the balis he could to the left side 
| points down over the 200, 600 and 900 of the court and advancing to the net 
ranges and lost only one at the 1200-/ for the point, .and won rather handily 
yard stage. Private EB. J. Nelson, U. S.|at 6—3. Anderson lost the last three 
M. C., 185, took second place. Private | games in the second set on errors of 
R. O. Soiter, U. S. M. C., 182, was| service. He was trying to work 4 
third.. | : ta speedy service and the score went to 
The first team of marines won the/ 4.games to 1 in favor of the Japanese. 
Seagrit national team - match shot/| Anderson, with all his brillilancy, was 
at 200, 600 and 1000 yards, slow fire,| erratic in the second set from the 
and 200 and 300 yards, rapid fire, with| start. At 4-all eath broke through 
a team total of 3319. The second! the other’s service, making the games 
marine team was second with 3260,| 5-all and then 6—5 for Kumagae, who 
and the infantry third with 3227. won the set at 7—5.. In the third set 
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Women’s Western Golf| s 7 Fm Wear and WF | 

Douglas, 6 and 4, Saturday] ROBERTSON_CUP 
seischal tai Pho Charlatans Siieins Weenie WON BY BUFFALO 
from its Western News Office 


lark | CHICAGO, Illinois—With a steadier,/ Splendid Competition in Annual 
0 are Mrs. | onger an d more accurate performance| To noment of the American 
Miss K. EB. | on the’ fairways than was displayed ¥* Bo “aN pea ae CHAMPIONS 
uss Ac-| by her opponent, Mrs. Melvin Jones we .pow 1881—C. M. Clark and F. W. Taylor. | 
' lympia Fields Coun 1 R. D. Sears Jam 
Philadelphia about = , ay See ee Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 1883—R. D. Sears one paso Dfight. 
the final match at Westmoreland 5 
Country Club Saturday and captured BOSTON, Massachusetts—Thirty-two| \93f Fr 5° Sears mie Hyg: en 
; INVITES try y =8 teams, including the best in the United 1886—R. D. Sears and James Dwight. 


| bit ag pat gg ae States, competed Friday and Saturday | 1ss7—R, D. Sears and James Dwight. 

a ey feated Mrs. J] W ion on is in the annual championship tourna- | 1888—O. S. Campbell and V. G. Hall. 
ENGLISH TEAM Westusersland Club. Daeg 4 ment of the American Lawn Bowling 
= . Having won the Chicago stir aaa Association on the grounds of the 
Boston Bowling Greén Club at Frank- 


1889—H. W. Slocum and H. A. Taylor. 
' 1890—V. G. Hall and Clarence Hobart. 
; | eS Campbell _ R. of ee 
ennis Pla | in Jon . S. Campbell and R. P. Huntington. 
Lawn T yers From Lat se Sunabui at car ollie ae ‘lin Field for the team championship | 1893—¢, Hobart and F. A Hovey. 
- ter Country Will Make Their wate Pa of that association. Bowling started | 1894—C. Hobart and F. H. Hovey. 
peo summer by g the western title/.. 9 ,: 1895—M. G. Chace and R. D. Wrenn. 
Fi ‘ FE to“her honors. . Three tirecs’éhe had at 9 o’clock Friday and was not over 
inst Trip to the Former) 0 ne noe in the bie event, as|Untll midnight Saturday and even 
: well as in many minor tourneys ‘Gee then there was not time to hold the 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor this season has brought her “a _| singles championship event. 
LONDON, England—It has been The competition for the Robertson 
arranged, at the request of the Dutch | time. 


three times. by 
, Mise become his personal prop- 


f 
4 


With W. T. Tilden 2d 4s Part-| 
ner, the Junior Singles Cham-| 
pion Regains National Doubles) rf | 
Title Held by Them in1918} gpaaint, New Jersey—The Seagirt 

| : | all-around rifle championship~ match 

UNITED STATES DOUBLES TENNIS/| was held Saturday over the 200-off- 
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1897—L. E. Ware and G. P. Sheldon. 
1898—L. E. Ware and G. P. Sheldon. 
1899—-D. F. Davis and H. Ward. 
1900—D. F. Davis and H, Ward. 
1901—D. F. Davis and H. Ward. 
1902—R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 


1896—C. B. Neel.and S. R. Neel. 
ponshipe ‘of impo ce for the first Trophy, which goes to the team win- 
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Lawn Tennis Association, to send an| Although she played a splendid 
game in the final match, as well as 


throughout the tourney, Mrs. Douglas 
courts of the! was not the equal of the title winner 
Nordwijk Lawn Tennis Club on Sep-| in 
tember 3 and 4. This will be the first | Showed this by her agitation when she 
occasion on which an official inter- dubbed her initial tee shot, while Mrs. 


English team to play a representative 
Dutch team on the 


tournament experience. She 


ning the championship, was exceed- 
ingly close, with the Buffalo club, 
skipped by Dr. F. W. McGuire, win- 
ning it by a score of 13 to 12 when it 
defeated the Boston team skipped by 
Robert Urquhart in the final match. 
While this match was exceedingly 
close, 


probably the most exciting 


1903—R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty, 
1904—Holcomb Ward and B. C. Wright. 
1905—Holecomb Ward and B. C. Wright. 
1906—Holcomb Ward and B. C. Wright. 
1907—F.. B. Alexander and H. H. Hackett. 
1908—F.. B. Alexander and H. H. Hackett. 
1909—F. B. Alexander and H. H. Hackett. 
1910—F. B. Alexander and H. H. Hackett. 
1911—R. D. Little and G. F. Touchard. 


7 1912—M. E. McLoughlin and T. C. Bundy. 


Lieut. K. Frederick of the marines 
won the Seagirt individual pistol 
match with 274 out of a possible 300. 
Lieut. W. J. Whaling was second with 
263 and Gunnery Sergt. H. Morf third 
with 256. 


Anderson got his fast service work- 
ing and the speed of his drives made 
Kumagae’s errors numerous, while 
Anderson had no trouble in returning 
Kumagae’s service. This set went to 
Anderson, 6—2. 

In the fourth set the games went to 
5—1 in favor of Kumagae, whose drive 


ROCKAWAY HUNT CLUB 
‘DEFEATS WHIPPANY 


MEADOWBROOK, Long Island — 


Jones played with easy confidence. 


Despite the heavy condition of the was running with much greater reli- 


ability, and that, taken with Ander- 
son’s; numerous errors, won the set 
for the Japanese, 6—2. 


game of all was the one earlier in - 

this event between the Boston team ay “ eae ~~ 2. oe ame 
skipped by Sandy Simpson and the/1915—w. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffir. 
Fall River team, this match being} 1916—W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin. 


national team has visited Holland and 
it is hoped to make the visit the first course and the fact that had been 


of a series. nn 
yed up to a high caliber of golf for 
The English teem will be se-/ine tui week, Mrs. Jones was at her’ 


1917—No championship. 
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lected from Maj. A. R. F. Kingscote, 
T. M. Mavrogordato, the Hon.. Cecil 
Campbell, H. R. Barrett, W. C. 
Crawley, F. L. Riseley, A. D. Prebble, 
A. H. Lowe, Miss Kathleen McKane, 
Miss P. LL. Howkins, Miss D. C. 
Shepherd, Mrs..R. J. McNair, Mrs. 
A. E. Beamish, and Miss M. McKane. 

Those familiar with championship 
lawn tennis need little introduction to 
these players, though among the 
ladies.and in the case of perhaps one 
player among the men, their rise in in- 
ternational dates from this year’s 


best in the final. Her 42 for the first 
nine holes cut two strokes from: par, 
as compared with 46 for Mrs. Douglas. 

With a birdie 4 at the first hole, 
took the lead. 
halved the second in normal 68, while 
Mrs. .Douglas squared the match at 
the third with par 5. Mrs. Jones re- 
corded a fine drive for the short 
fourth, being just short of the pin, 
and, chipping up to one foot, she 
scored a birdie 3. Mrs. Douglas was 
bunkered on her drive and took a 4. 


won by the Boston team on a hril- 
liant drive by Simpson when, on his 
last shot, he took out their winning 
ball and left two for Boston. The 
Fall River skip tried the same shot, 
but lost. The score in this match was 
tied at the beginning of the last end 
and the winning point changed hands 
six times. This’ is a seven-year 
trophy and-goes to the club winning 
it the most times during that period. 
It has now been won twice by Fall 
River and once by Hartford and Buf- 
falo. The lineup for the final match 


1918—W. T. Tilden 24 and Vincent Richards. 
1919—N. E. Brookes and G. L. Patterson. 
1920—W. M. Johnston and Cc. J. Griffin. 

1921—VWV. T. Tilden 2d and Vincent Richards. 


‘ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CHESTNUT HILL, Massachusetts— 
W. T. Tilden 2d of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Vincent Richards of 
Yonkers, New York, United States 
doubles lawn tennis champions of 
1918, are again holding that honor fol- 
lowing their victory over R. N. 
Williams 2d of Boston, Massachusetts, 


Rockaway Hunt Club defeated the 
Wippany Freebooters in a polo match 
for the Westbury Challenge Cup Sat- 
urday and will meet the Meadow- 
brook Club four today for the trophy. 

The match was a very close and in- 
teresting one and-was not decided 
until four minutes of an extra period 
had been played, when M. L. Steven- 
son scored the winning point for his 
team by carrying the ball down the 
entire field. The lineup: 


In the fifth set both started cau- 
tiously, Anderson taking the second 
game at love on, his own service. 
Steadiness was always with the Jap- 
anese and he won at 6—1. Failure to 
go to the net at vital moments together 
with sending the balls out of court de- 
feated Anderson. 

In the afternoon match there was a 
battle between Zeno Shimidzu and J. 
B. Hawkes, who in Australasia on per- 
formance is regarded as the strongest 
player on the team. Both played a 
back cou driving game, with Shim- 


0 00 
Sead 


Both reached the fifth green in 3, 
been Eng », | but the putting gave the hole.to Mrs. 
chief abuaaaedives gg sos oer Douglas, 6 to 5, squaring the match 
since the war, though he has failed to | 28*"2- After. Mrs. Douglas dubbed 
win through. against more forceful her third shot, Mrs. Jones took the 
opponents from the United States and |!2& sixth by 6—7. They recorded 

He would have been a visitor | 2°T™™#! 5s at the next hole, but at 

the United States as a member of | ‘B® short eighth Mrs. Jones sent her 
the ish Davis Cup team this sea- | ®?°°" shot to in five feet of the 
gon but for the claims of business. | !™ 4nd holed out for a birdie 2, 
T. M. Mavrogordato is a former Oxon- against 4. With a 30-foot putt after 
ian and international player who was they had reached the ninth green in 
much more prominent in English re Posagend oe won 4—b, going 3 up 
been this, Like ‘Kingucate he ie 2 | Mrs. Douglas took the. tenth hole 
careful player and has put up some with a five-foot putt after Mrs. Jones 
° had rimmed a seven-footer, but the|— 1”: 


fine ormances in his time at va- 
ei : a loser’s rally was not | sustained, 
tournaments. ‘H, R, Barrett. ha i Sandy Simpso 
He Re - nes for Mrs. Jone’ took the‘next four with | skip ? + “ip 


idzu confining himself mostly to re- 
turning everything that Hawkes sent 
over. Hawkes made many outs with 
neither having very speedy service. 
Hawkes depended very much on his 
net work for kills. Hawkes took the 


and W. M. Washburn 6f New York, 


WAY ‘ WHIPPANY 
New York, in the final round of the Sa 


HUNT 

1921 championship tournament on the; w «4 Harriman...1 : 

courts of the Longwood Cricket Club,/c. c. Rumsey.....-. Bes cakes .seseH. East 

Saturday. : M. L. Stevenson....3.....-.. H. Blackwell 
In some ways it was the most re-|J. C.. Cowdin......- PRET e. ., a 

markable doubles match ever played| Score—Rockaway Hunt Club 8; ~|the first set at 6—4, but the Japanese 

in the championship. The first set|Pany Freebooters 7. Goals—Rumsey }./ |. 4.4 up and won the match 4—6, 


f Rockaway ; 
went to 13—11, the second to 12—10,| CO7™%™ 2 . Stevenson | ivr 6-—3, 6—2, B—2. 


Heckscher 3, Blackwell 2, East 2 for 
while the third was 6—l. The con- Whippany. Referee—J. W. Webb. Time— 
test was filled with brilliant playing, NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


Bight 74m; periods and 4m. periods over- 
with Richards easily the star of -the 


time. ' 
four players. The young Yonkers boy, 
who also won his third national sin- 
gles junior: championship the same 
afternoon, gave as fine an exhibition Ciovejand 
of playing as anyone could ask for. 
He was all over the court, lobbed bril- 
liantly and volleyed with great force 


follows: 
BUFFALO BOSTON 

W. Manning H. N. Libby 
A. Madison G. R. Edwards 
J. C. Locke J. Urquhart 
Dr. F. W. McGuire, R. Urquhart, 

skip 13 skip 12 

The Walter Scott trophy, which is 
the second prize of the tournament, 
was won by the Boston team skipped 
by Sandy Simpson over the Bostpn 
team skipped by John Sample by a 
score of 17 to 11.. The lineup for the 
final match in this series follows: 

BOSTON 

W. D. Porter 
W. West 
W ilcoxson 
Sample, 
skip 11 


meeting at Wimbledon. Maj. A. R. F. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
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W. Lamb Jr. 
H, Libby Jr. 


enteeereeere onpeweeeeeees 64 
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* Coens eesewese 49 


‘| Chicago 
Philadelphia . 41 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
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great | experience of international play. 


He was a member of the first British oredineg 
Isles team that took part in the Davis » ’ pete 
Cup tie in the United States, in 1900,} 7; Oe 
and played also in the ties of 1907,| Mrs. Dougias, out 
Par, in 

not the player he used to be but he/| Mrs. Jones, in.. 


performed great feats of prowess at| “TS. Douglas, in 4 6 


1912, 1913 and 1914. No doubt he is 


Wimbledon this year. In contrast with 


d two birdies. Par and cards 


An analysis shows that Mrs. Jones 


The Boston Trophy, which is the 


third team prize, was won by the Rose 
Lawn Club of Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land,;—skipped by Thomas Hampson, 
over the Hartford club skipped by the 
srg Dr. -Johnson, by a score o? 14 
to 10. 


The doubles championship was won 


by George Ford and William MecVicar 


and accuracy. 
support, but the singles champion, was 
forced to take second place, so well 
did Richards play. Washburn did not 
appear to be as strong as usual, but 
Williams fought hard and made many 
of his famous shots; but as a team the 
Davis Cup doubles selection could not 
meet the terriffic onslaught of the 


Tilden gave him fine C 


RESULTS SATURDAY 


Boston 6, Chicago 5 

Cleveland 6,.Washington 2 
New York 7, Detroit 5 
St. Louis 9, Philadelphia 3 


RESULTS SUNDAY 


St. Louls 7, Boston 3 

St. Louis 2, Boston 1 

New York 3,. Pittsburgh 1 

Brooklyn 15, Chicago: 5 

Philadelphia 4, Cincinnati 8 

RESULTS SUNDAY 
New York 4, Chicago 2 
Pittsburgh 2, Brooklyn 0 
GAMES TODAY 


Cincinnati at. Boston 


Boston 6, Chicago 5 
Cleveland 3, Washington 2 
Detroit 7, New York 3 

St. Louis 12, Philadelphia 4 


Chicago at New York 
Pittsburgh at Brooklyn , 
St. Louis at Philadelphia 


Barrett, the Hon. Cecil Campbell has /| recorded six birdies for the 14 holes, 

only this year come to the front at| while she exceeded par only three/| Cf the Boston Bowling Green Club with 
Wimbledon, but did so well that he| times. Mrs. Douglas did not shoot} Williams and Porter of West Hudson, 
was subsequently chosen for the Davis | below par on any hole. The summary: |New York, second, and David Ogg and First Set 

Cup team, an honor he was obliged to| WOMEN’S WESTERN GOLF cHam-|J@mes Harow of Boston third. Tilden-Richards .4 1 4 
It was voted to hold next year’s 444406048 
1 
1 5 


champions. The match by points and 
stroke analysis follows: 


‘|decline. W.C. Crawley played for the PIONSHIP—Final Round 
British Isles versus America at Phil- Mrs. Melvin Jones, Olympia Fields championship at Buffalo, New York, | Williams-Washburn 
adelphia in 1909 and appeared at the Country Club, defeated Mrs. J. W. Doug-|the last Friday and Saturday in 42606244 


Olympic Games in the previous year. |'** Westmoreland Country Club, 6 and 4. | August. & L A S S | F . | E [) 
Williams 


one seemed a prospect for The Boston Bowling Green Club has 
is Years team, Ft. Riseley nat) JOHN NOEL WINS ford Cav fr the | Wide Classified Advertisements|___ CAL/FORNIA 


this year’s team. F. L. Riseley has eeteon aa the Hartford Club for'the 
been everything but champion in the nited States championship trophy 
Be tt Wimbledon. wg was suc- LEADING TROP HY and the match is to be played at Hart- BERKELEY 
cessful in the doubles. He is an in- og etre col a mk oo ee Tilden-Richards . ee RS. ae 
. . . e New Englan a 224 5% 

Saute Wate Adethor idherne.| Nashville Shooter Is Victor in be held at the Rose coun Olek Peo. idsttaien wunb ein thee. 

the Class | Division of the) ‘ucket, Rhode Island. 0160: Shot “re. opp. Pirst ee an 

rR. 
KIRK’S 
: Pictures & Mirrors 


against Belgium. Another interna- | 
tional is A. D. Prebble, and A. H. | 
Grand American ,Handicap| MISS SYBIL: BAUER 
BREAKS SWIM RECORD Tel. Berk. 4915. 2186 Center St. 
TUPPER & REED 


Lowe has made international appear- 
ances in the British Isles team of 
1910, 1911, 1912, and 1914. Lowe is 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor Cernee 
from its Western News Office me Cleans ee siento 
CHICAGO, Illinois—In winning the Aeolian-—Vocalion 


still a fine player with a curious 
DRY GOODS — 
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‘Summer Camp 


Attractively situated in an oak grove bor- 
dering the ke. House made entirely of 

rd pine, consists of living room with fire- 
place, dining room, kitchen with chimney 
for range, se . Four chambers and 
ba th. own water... electric lights. In best 
of condition, Large verandas on three sides 
right at the water’s edge with float extend- 
ing into lake. Sandy bottom lake; bathing, 
boating. Beautiful view. 


Real opportunity. 


Picture Framing 


—_ 
Go tbo e or 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illindis—John Noel from 
Nashville, Tennessee, Saturday won 
the class 1 trophy in the classification 


swerving service. 

Among the ladies, Mrs. McNair and 
Mrs. Beamish have had the most ex- 
perience in big play, but they are re- 


enforced by some rising players whose 


ability is equal to their enthusiasm competition final event of the Grand 
Miss Howkins played| American Handicap 
a fine, steady game with Maxwell; tourney which has been in progress 
uccess, ! all t the Sout h 

Woosnam in the doubles at Wimble- eye at the South Shore Country The - iilinots Athletic 


three-fifths of a second from. her own 
outdoor world’s record, setting up a 
new maak of 1m. lés. 
400-yard relay in 3m. 5l1s., the Illinois 
Athletic Club team reduced the out- 
door world’s record in this event by 6s. 


for the game. 


don this year. The two Misses 


that will go to Holland, and the Dutch 


players who have already had some/ winner of Easter Day’s Grand Ameri- 
fine practice at Wimbledon will have; can handicap, and Dean Bergen of 
experience | Chicago tied with, totals of 100 straight 
against seasoned exponents of lawn/in the first shoot-off. The Chicagoan 
tennis from a country where it is | won, 25 to 24. Shooters with an aver- 
much more highly developed than i¢ | agé between 90 and 94 per cent were 


the benefit of further 


Club. 
McKane have been in the public eye| made perfect scores of 100 from 16 
for more than one season and are/| yards rise. 
continually in practice through the} 0ffs EB. W. Renfro remained to dispute 
succession of tournaments in which|the Tennessee expert’s claim to the 
they take part. It will thus be seen | trophy in the second test between the 
that neither as regard to the men's| two men at 25 targets. ’ 
nor ladies’ sections of the English| to 24. Competition in this event was 
team, whatever the final selection,| open only to shots with an average of 
will it be an unrepresentative team | 94 per cent or better. 


trap shooting 


oel tied with other shots who 


After a serious of shoot- 


Noel won, 25 


In class 2, Ellis Haak, Canton, Ohio, 


Central Amateur Athletic Union 100- 
yard backstroke for women in Lake 
Bore a at Edgewater Beach Hotel 


re Saturday, Miss Sybil Bauer of 
Club clipped 


Swimming the 


John Weissmuller, A. A. Seigel, 


Norman Ross and P. W. McGillivary 
made up the rec6rd-breaking relay 
team. 
Athletic Union 440-yard free style 
swimming championship in 5m. 59s. 
Miss Algind 
Athletic Club won the Illinois fancy 
diving champonship for women, while 
A. A. Halvorsen won the men’s title. 


Ross won the Central Amateur 


Ortlepp of the Illinois 


Miss M. K. Browne of Santa 
Monica, California, and W. M. John- 
ston of San Francisco, California, won 
the mixed doubles championship. by 
defeating W. T. Tilden 2d, and Mrs. F. 
I. Mallory of New York City, 3—6, 
6—4, 6—3. It was a case of former 
champions against present champions 
as both Miss Browne and Johnston 
have formerly won the singles cham- 
pionship of the United States, while 
Tilden and Mrs. Mallory are the pres- 
ent champions, _As in the semi-final 
round Johnston could not seem to get 
his game going smoothly in the first 
set with the result that they lost it; 
but the second set found him improving 
steadily and with Miss Browne giving 
him fine support, they won the match. 


A. W. Jones of Providence, Rhode} 


$8500. 
Inspection invited. 


MARSHALL B. MARTIN 
912 Turks Head Building 
Providence, R. I. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


TO RENT for a year_ nning in October, 
very desirable, attractively furnished apartment 
of 6 rooms, hall, bath and porch; near Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline; adults —, 4 reg Brookline 


4623. Mornings between 9 


OMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


2215 SHATTUCK 
at Kittridge 


: ; Berkeley’s Fast Growing Store 


The Misses’ Shop 


2025 Shattuck Avenue ‘Where the Key Steps” 


An Exclusive Assortment ef 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. —_ 


t board in private home near State 
lege: a real home for 

. MRS. BH. M. TUCKER, 

San Jose. Call . 
i yA 2 Ky & 

aven of rest for pro a 

a. Mi . ota “Transients taken. Terms $21 
to $25 per week. MES. EB. K. PEASE, Ha tfeld, 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 
POSITION open for housekeeper; ; 


THE CAMERA SHOP | 
ag rego 
STATIONERY ENGRAVING 


ALPINE WOOD & SUPPLY OO. 
HI-HEAT COAL 
MILL BLOCKS — OAK — PINEWOOD 
ussell and Adeline Streets Berkeley 


SILL’S &,3. StI & co 


Quality 
Groceries, Delicaci les 
+ Aen de a o. its and Vegetab : 


niveraf Aren 
Berkeley 5204 Home r t204" “ax 


eligible for this contest. 
J. A. Bolen of Kansas City, Missouri, 
won the honors in class 3, after a 


T NECK WINN shootoff with M. M. Foote of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The men tied with totals | Women’s Swimming Association, won 


OF HEMPSTEAD CUP 
of 98 and Bolen won after two shoot-|the United States national outdoor 


| D, Rhod ing champonship Sat- 

HEMPSTBAD, e Island— Great | Offs. Shots with an average between 50-yard swimm 
Neck won the Hempstead athe my 86 and 90 per cent were eligible for|UTday. She covered the distance 
the Meadowbrook this event. F. D. Telling of Cleveland, }8traightaway in 29 2-5s., and defeated 


~ | Ohio, won the trophy in class 4 by two yards her teammate, Miss 
e final polo game by a ee with Charlotte Boyle, who took second, two 


ig in Holland. MISS BLEIBTREY WINS AGAIN 
NEW YORK, New York—Miss Eth- 


elda Breibtry of the New York 


Island, gave Richards a good contest 

in the final of the junior champion- 

ship singles, but the Yonkers boy was 

a little too strong. In the junior dou- HELP WANTED—MEN 

bles Jones and W. W. Ingraham won! wANTED—Photographer fogd po: bag Studio, 
0 Tr ° 

age ows age hy Phebe gg Teh cation. "GRADY STUDIO, 1015 2nd Ave., Seattle. 


Jersey, F. G. Anderson and F. C. Ant- : 
ALASKA > 


lace. modern conveniences; near 
Pattiowsod Farm. Norfolk, Mass. 


WESTERN 
VAN & 
SSTORAGE CO. 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and Stored 


1511 Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berk. 2690 


derson won the father and sons cham- y 
pionship for the third time. The sum- 


4. Bach team was |2 total of 99. This event_was open 
goals, so the match | °?!y to shots with an averagé between 
even E. c. | 82 and 86 per cent. 


feet ahead of Miss Helen Wainwright, 
of the same club. Miss Bleibtrey also 
helped three teammates—Miss Boyle, 


mary: 
UNITED STATES MEN’S DOUBLES 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP-—Final Round 


JUNEAU 


The Wallace Millinery 
.POPULAR PRICES 
2268 Shattuck Avenve Opposite Public Library 


H. S. GRAVES 
FRONT 8ST. 
Men’s Clothing 


PIANOS FOR LE OR BENT 
anonan MEPERE PANO TUNER 


~ ALABAMA 


In class 6, Philip Hammersmith of 
of the winning name aan Naperville, Illinois, defeated C. W. Miss Wainwright and Miss Aileen W. T. Tilden 24, Philadelphia, and Vin- 


Foss of Fit Mich afte | Riggin—to win the national cham-j|cent Richards, Yonkers, defeated R. N. 
om of a te. ‘The expert ted with|Plouship at 400-yard relay swimming | Wiis 24, Rosin tng W, Waa 
tetals of 94 and in the first test, Ham-|!" 4m™., 478., or 12s. under the listed MIXED D re. : 
mersmith went straight, while Foss|W°Tld’s record for the event. - — naga 
‘llost one tagret. Competition in this W. 1c Selidatom, Hen Prondiion detenten 
- CANADIAN GOLFERS LOSE Mrs. F. I. Mallory, New York, and W: T. 
MONTREAL, Quebec—Abe Mitchell | Tilden 2d, Philadelphia, 3—6, ¢—i, 6—3. 
JUNIOR SINGLES—Final Round 
Vincent Richards, Yonkers, defeated A. 
W. Jones, Providence, 6—3, 7—5, 9—7. 
JUNIOR DOUBLES—Final Round 
A. W. Jones ahd W. W. Ingraham, 


The Booterie 


- Shoes for You 


oT KITTREDGE aT. BERKELEY 


HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING 
The Mode Art 


RADSTON’S BOOK STORE 
STATIONERY AND BOOKS 
2225 SHATTUCK AVE. 


The sum- 


ss+--4...G. M. Heckscher|average below 82. per cent. . 
Neck 11, Meadowbrook | The first leg of the Governor’s Cup|and George Duncan. British profes- 
w.{l0r the shot who made the highest/sional golfers, defeated C. B. Grier. 

score in all amateur events held dur-|Canadian amateur champion, and 

William McCluckie, 4 up, in an 18-hole 


Tg - ‘ F L. 
- t weeks, | Time—Eight 7%m. periods. match here Saturday. 


SALES, LOANS, APPRAISALS, LEASES 


ae CALIFORWA 


-~ 


CALIFORNIA 


aa ‘NEVADA 


CLASSIFIED. "BY. “STATES “AND CITIES 


"CALIFORNIA - 


_W ASHINGTON 


. 


SAN. JOSE—Continued — 


RENO—Continued 


-| Between Broadway and Franklin| 


asco, CALIFORNIA 


~. B. QUACKENBUSH 
5 Raraere--Sew and Used 
824 University Ave. 


Palo Alto Furniture Co. 
Rugs—Linoleums 
Window Shades and Stoves 

wt « 12 ' B00 University Ave. 


- FRAZER & CO. 


| SPECIALISTS IN APPAREL 
Newest. Summer Styles 


Pransioch with o by nag da 
area. $80,000.00." Actress 
Ave., Palo lo Alto, Cal Califo 


China—Glassware: 


GROCERIES 
BIXBY & LILLIE 


TFL 


BARNES CAFETERIA | 
i ees eager 


MENDENHALLEL CO. 
DRY GOODS 
House Furnishing Goods 


Entice Dresses. Suite oe 


. Serviceable 
Reliable 

FOOTWEAR 

a | THOITS ee STORE 


WAIST SHOP) 


MRS. AUMOCK 
212 University 


Latest Styles Arriving Daily 
All Goods Guaranteed 
Alterations Included 


(| Por 


ORDERS RS taken for infants’ iss Cobo mayottes. 
particulars address B 
, Set ac Are., Palo BR 


ROOMS 

prusuEs, WHISKS, DUSTERS 
Y STILLSON 

33 HE a St., near Postoffice 


_~HYDE’S BOOKSTORE 
Stationery and Pictures 


Chas. J. Heeseman 


619 KE STREET, SACRAMENTO 


The Home of Hart Schaffner & 
| Merz Clothes 


Repairing 


° Be Y Shoe 
1106 Sth St., bet. K & L. 
Phohe 8766. 


A.C. Kaufman Shoe Co 


GOOD SHOES FOR THE FAMILY 
610 J St. (Between 6th and 


______ #10 J St. (Between 6th and 7th) _ 
HALE BROS.., Inc. 
A Department Store for the People 


EETING the needs of the home and 

every member of the family with 
goods of quality that give satisfaction 
at value-giving prices. 


8 FE Sy 


Chatterton Bakery 


720 J STREET 
Purity in ingredients — cleanliness in 


(SPs es ana features that identify the 


guarantee the coerees 
qualty of Chatterton Baking in all 


-Black’s Package Co. 


910-914 Ninth St., Sacramento 


Grocers 


We are eager to make friends as 
well as customers. 


SANTA CRUZ 
Orchid Sweet Shop 


Lunches—Ice Cream—Candies 
188 PACIFIC AYE. 


MORRIS ABRAMS ~ 


—— ee ee 


| Printing 
We do not 


Tacs ond aks 
Portrait Photographers 
DOUGLAS 4718 


77 Post St., wii 
‘DE LIS CORSET SHOP 
» evovating, Frankia B40 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 
“ Carefully 


& Phelan 
New Quality Lunch Room. 


228 GRANT AVENUE 


| VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


Home recipes used {n preparing wholesome, 
en ae } POWSLL STREET 
ARTHUR BAKEN 
Interior Decoration, Antiques 
Objects 


tg 
Bee Bas 


EXCLUS/VE 


Fur Garmen Remodeled 
shoe Waiteall Bide. “16 ae 


“Koesel’s T S Trunk Shop 


Trunks, Bags ‘and 
Dress Suit Cases 


Sample Trunks and Cases to order. 
Automobile Trunks to order. 


GENERAL REPAIRING 
579 Geary St., San Francisco. Franklin 2170 


Pleating, Hemstitching, 
Buttons 
Large Variety 


PERFECT ,WORKMANSHIP 
New York High Grade Button Works 


180 Geary St. 
SAN, FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


HIGH CLASS REPAIRING 


Carbon Removed by Oxygen 
‘ Garaging and Accessories 
Our Motto: Satisfied Customers 


Broadway and Polk Always Open 


CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
'. Florists 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
- * HOME AND GARDEN 
428-427 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN PLEATING Co. 


——s », Wattone. meats Picot Edg- 
12 Stockton oe Union Sa. 


 COHL BROTHERS 
- Exelusive Hatters 
88 Powell St. Doug. 2730 


Central Coal Company 


351 CALIFORNIA ST. KEARNY 2647 
JOSEPH’S 
Florists 
288 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


W. F. LENZEN & CO. 


Painters—Decorators 
1877 Union St. Phone Fillmore 3704 
FRANK E. BENTZ 
Successor to Sam Bernsteiz 
: TAILOR 
715-719 Monadnock Bldg. Douglas 4965 


Marcus Brower & Co. 
PRINTING 


Gone as you want it and on 
solicit My E that uires 
furnish 


a “competitive "bids By ainst 
HENRY S. BAILEY. 
| JEWELER 


183 Geary St. Room 538. 
FURRIERS 
Large New Stock of Furs 
Garments made to Order. Remodeled or Repaired 
Lingerie Waists, Silk moctery 
PRESLEY & CO. 


838 Stockton St., on Union Sq. Sutter 7205 
Dd 


MILLINERY 


“Nationally Known 
OCCUPIES sIx ae 


23 Grant Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Need Lumber Quickr 


A carload or a stick 


Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company 


Ss. F. 


Distributors of all Pacific 


Coast SOFT WOODS 
Inquiries Solicited 


Sch and Brannan Streets Phone Kearney 2076 
SAN FRANCISCO 


pie 


Ls 


Beaters & RUTHERFORD 
_ Bookbinding 


SILK THER WORK 
117 Grant Avenue ~ 


Plumbing and Heating 
S: PETERSEN & SON . 


Water Heaters 
: ~_ Phone West 7741 ; 2387 Fillmore St. 
F. J. GETTEN 


Accounting Service 
Bm. $14 Kohl Bide, 


; oy. McLean Co. 


GROCERS 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 


Telephone 


“Prospect One” 


SAN JOSE 


NE 
ves Hollywood 
° 

4899 


SAN-I-STO ay 
Shower 


DEAISOAS 
¥ Phone Sa Jose 
r.) 


| a8@ South 1 
Keurny 5493 | 


| Pittsburg Automatic Gas . , ; 


4. 


ee ee 


.| PAPERBANGER 


roo y. E. FISHER 


EXPERT FCreANERS 
San 


wae 
CLEANING DYEING 
"aggre Pari Bisa 
A Wha a St.. 


H. R. BARDWELL 
JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER 
Expert Repairing of all kinds. 


aa | Complete Selection of Watches, Diamonds, and 


Jewelry moderately priced, 
92 S. ist St.. San Jose. Calif. 


‘Cc. R. PALMER 


Groceries Fruits 


Vegetables 
CENTRAL MARKET 


GROCERIES, 

HARDWARB, 

CROCKERY, 
IMPLEMENTS, BTC. 


151 W. Santa Clara &t., 
SAN JOSE. CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
Central Market, 


— 


DUDLEY WENDT 
tral ket—2nd St. Entrance 
Good M bs -_ ___—- San Jose. Cal. 
eM OODFINISHER 
S 

7 O MINTER Rhodes Court 
REAL ESTATE 

INSURANCE 
12 N. 2nd. Gan Jose. Calif. LOANS and NOTARY 


Phone 4442 


HEROLD’S 


or Laird, Schober 


Agents f 
18.26 E. Santa Clara Street Repairing 


OWL.SHOE REPAIR SHOP > 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
44 East San Fernando St. Phone San Jose 4522 


FARNSWORTH & CALLAHAN 
AUTO SUPPLIES 
Rre g fy a the Auto 
150 West Santa : Clara 8 _ Phone 8.5. 508 


MUSIC HOUSE 
Gheet Music and Musical Instruments 
14 B. San Antonio Street Phone San Jose 4192 


WINCH & MARSHALL 


80 SOUTH FIRST STREET ’ 


erecytatas for the modern office—Steel and 
Wood Wood Filing Equipment— Patronage = 


“Wire for us and we will wire for you” 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House and Contractors 
HOUSE WIRING MOTORS 


We are agente for 


| Western Electric Quality Products 


Broadway Garage Co.: 


Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges 
Phone San Jose 825 19 8. 2nd St. 


Automobile Accessories | a oma 
Tires and Tubes : an Jose 252 
Rubell’s Service Garage 
Automobile Repairing 


BATTERY AND ELECTRIC SERVICE 
STORAGE—DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE-— 
WASHING, OILING AND GREASING CARS 
CRANK CASE CLEANING 
W. H. RUBELL, Prop. 30-34 N. Second St. 


CANDIES—ICE CREAM--LUNCHEON 


“Olson's 


#1 6. FIRST ST. 


SAN JOSE 


|W. C, LEAN—Jeweler 


Diamonds and Jewelry 


GIFTS 
Cer. First and Gan Fernando Sts.. San Jose, Cal. 
CUNNINGHAM TRANSFER 


EB. Santa Clara St. 
Phone San Jose 1951-R or 4779-W 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 


Fancy and Office Stationery 
Desks. Chairs, Files. Safes, Printing 


164 SOUTH FIRST ST. 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
15 BE. Santa Clara Street 


Ice Cream and Candies 
06 Go. 2nd St.. San Jose. Cal. @hone S&S. J. 4761 


Corre aL CREAMERY 
ay Dairy Produce 
J. BH. Olark. pon tral Market 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
General Banking 


San Jose 


SAN JOSE’S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 
SAN JOBE, CALIFORNIA 


Willson’s Cafeteria 


OPERATING THREE DINING ROOMS 
CAFSTERIA ,, oe GRILL 


N M 
HOTEL ae MERY BUILDING 
82-34-36 West San Antonio St. 


APPLETON & CO. 
‘Women’s Appare] Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Watsts 
COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STS, _ 
Sor your r Next Meal Serve 


Chatterton Napkin Rolls 
They Are Satisfying. 


BAN JOSE CEATTERTSE BAKERY 
465 24 & San Antonio 


MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women 
61 East Santa Clara &t., SAN JOSE. CAL. 


F. W. GROSS & SON 


DRY GOODS 
San Jose, California 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 


HOME AND GARDEN. 
20-22 &. San Fernando St.. San Jone 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER 


Pg ono air-filling process gives softness 
to new ma “sean ms one mattresses made equal 
eg 


P 


“} 408 Seite ‘Cun he 
BURN ES MA 2 


| 


Seedsmen | 


ie 


MOELLERING & Cconwrs 
Real Ksta 
64 B. Santa Clara 8&t. SAN N JOSE, OAL. 


The Purity Sweets Candy Store 


Home made candies, ice creams and 
£9 Ff. Santa Clara St., near 2nd. Phone es 3. dane 


BAKE-RITE BREAD 
_@OLD ONLY AT 47 E. SANTA CLARA ST. 


i owe eee 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 


‘SHEARER ELECTRIC & 


Phone 988-J 


AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
209 N. Virginia 
50. Years a 


June 18, 1871—June 18, 1921 


Washoe County Bank 


RENO NEVADA 


Capital, Surplus and 
Profits - $ 700,000.00 


Deposits 3,500,000.00 
RIVERSIDE MILK ROUTE 


CLE — PURITY—QUALI- 
TY — PASTEURIZED MILK AND 
CREAM 


—BUTTER—B 
Phone 869 
W. R. ROBRECT, Prop. Reno, Nev. 


Che Gorset Shap 


28 East Second &t., RENO, WEVADA 
Exchisive Agents for 
Bien Jolie, Henderson and 


Goodwin Corsets 


Furniture Carpets Curtains 


Donnels & Steinmetz, Inc. 


Second and Sierra Streets 
Reno, Nevada 
CARL KUHN 
CLOTHIER AND HABERDASHER 
Reno, Nevada 
112 bo Commercial Row 
Next to Overland Hotel 


PHELAN IN] 


~ MILLINERY 


AND WAIST SHOP 
Corner 2nd and Sierra Streets 


- 
An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
SPRING’S Ine. 
Best. 1865 


Bome of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Santa Clara and Market Streets 


RUSH McCRONE 


CORRECT HATTER TO MEN. 
Montgomery Hotel Bldg. 


ae ee ee 


STOCKTON 
Office phone Stockton 163. 515 B. Market St. 


STOCKTON. TRANSFER CO. 
W. 5, WORCESTER W. H. HENRY 


oe ne eo ee 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal— I CE—W ood 


204 N. El Dorado &t. 


"| De Olde English 


NEW MEXICO 


_ALBUQUERQUE 


ROSENWALD’S 
aay ot a s and Men’s Furnishings 
4th St. and Central Ave. 


Ladies’, 
Corne 


. A. SEINNER 
Cash & Carry Self Service 
S. Gecond Street 


NEW YORK 


J 
Willie-Nillie 
205 


Waists, Silk Underwear and Hosiery / 
ALMA M. HUNT 


ABERDEEN 
ORR’S GROCERY 
Best of Bverything for the Table 

____ BELLINGHAM 


“Morse Hardware Co... 


Home of the Great Majestic Rance 


¥ SEATTLE 


PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, han 
| Cleaning and Dyeing 
Carpets and Oriental Rugs. - 


1419 4th Ave. 
ined > 5 


ee 


Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 
__ Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores _ 


rete einen meee — a 
. ee -_ 


GROCERS 


Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES @00D GoOoDSs 
ourteenth end ss pe. Sts. SEATTLE 


THE SILK SHOP 


J.D. ZAHRT 
Cliverstane Bide. ( ig. _(petaiss) 


WE 
__ Always the aewect “ond a best silks for lene. 
ITSGOOD fuPPLY CO. 
506 H Building 
Simegrragt ing ultigrn ing 


WARD'S BINDERY 
Commercial and Job Binding. 1514 34 Avenue. 
Telenrhone Main G895. Seattle. Washington. 


Catalogs Booklets 
ACME-PRESS 


819 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 


TAILOR 
J. ONEIL 


T. 
PANTAGES BTDG.. SEATTI.S 


SEA FOODS) 


ALL “KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 


417 Pike Street, Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Main 5466 


NASH MOTOR CARS 


provide personal transportation nce Wad free 
from ere annoyance 
Four and 
Open Models Siess. 60 to $21 
Closed Models $2265.00 to $3250.08 


CHILCOTT-NASH MOTOR CO. 
13th and East Pike Phone East 53 
SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK CITY 


Restaurant 
14 East 44th Street 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
_Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day_ 


OREGON 


PORTLAND | 


— 


GHRELFALL “BROS. 


Kuppenheimer Clothing, Hats and Furnishing 


5 
489 BE. MAIN Ral 
19 South Aurora St. 


PACIFIC TRANSFER oo. 


Phone 361 
Moving. Auto Trucking. Fireproof Storage. 


DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


GROCERS 
802 BE. Weber Avenue STOCKTON, CAL 
_Telephone_ S14 


F FLORIDA 


TAMPA 


Ww OLF BROS. 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 

RR FRANKLIN STREET TAMPA 
We feature nationally advertised 


Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 
Women’s Fine Apparel 


a4 fs, 
Aout: AOUMAA 
Saat S7eat 


\ GAPATER | rr 3 


i — 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


“Cable Piano Company 
82 and 84 North Broad Street 


Pianos, Inner Player Pianes, Victrolas,. Victor 
Records, Sheet Music, Musical Instruments, and 


Musicai Merchandise of every kind. Factory 
experts for tuning and repairs. 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Re 
Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental pee 


180 Kemble &t., Roxbury. 
Geteblished R56 iret Rs Ror. 


MONTANA 


MISSOULA 


‘J. D. ROWLAND, Jeweler _ 
160 Higgins Avenue § MISSOULA, MONT. 


NEV ADA 


RENO 


NOVACOVICH MER. CO. 


FINE GROCERIES 


VEGETABLES 
10 COM. ROW 


FRANK CAMPBELL ~ 
GROCERIES 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
SCHEELINE BANKING 
& TRUST COMPANY 
RENO, NEVADA 


226 N North ¥V st. 
Me arte CAFETERIA CO.. 
edo Food for Less Money 


Phone 41 
Inc. 


& 


_1omM" |, 


148 Sixth St., Near Alder 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Walk-Over Boot Shop 


342 Washington 25 Broadway 
Morgan Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE IVY PRESS « s. mann 


FINE PRINTING . 
The House of Individual Service 
382 Stark Street. Portland, Ore. Pittock Block 


Both Phones a 
KELLER THE ART MAN 


Se aaa ART FRAMING 
RTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Visit our Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 
EXCLUSIVE HABERDASHER 


and AM SA A f 


Men’s 
Hatter 
Washington Street 
Near Broadway. Portland. Ore. 


Lubliner, Florist 


TWO STORES 
328 and 348 Morrison St. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


We specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 
109 Broadway Portland, Ore. 
A emile of satisfaction when you leave. 


Paints, Oils, Glass, 
Sash and Doors 


N. B. COR IND LHD TeTLOR STS. 
_ PORTLAND, OREGON. 
NIKLAS & SON 

Florists 
403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND. ORE 
“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 
please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CoO., Inc. 


342 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR sTORES 


OX ASAKCCE Shoes 
270 Washington, 308 Washington 


270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., 
PORTLAND. ORBG 


The Newest in Women's ig a 
Blouses. Underwear and Saandise ae 


>, 


809 Morrison St.. Portland, Ore. 
The Waist Shop in Portland Hotel Court 


PRINTING HER Tee £0: 


St., Portland. Ore 
We A iate This 
Our Excellent Service to 


SALEM 


Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 
EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 


ore Variety and Less Sty 
Service from 6 A. M. to 8 P. M. ‘Bone, Nevada | 


Court and Commercial Sta, Phone 191 


portunity of Extending z 
tor Readers. 


AUTHORIZED STANDARDS FOR 
DISCRIMINATING MEN 


WHITE SHOE CO. 


GREEN BLDG. 1427 FOURTH AVB. 


University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 


Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 
by Experienced Men 


Fireproof Storage. Three Storage Warehouses 
Phone North 22 r. 4i1st and 4th N. 
Res. Phone Capitol 3015—Seattle. Washington. 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CoO. 


Ine. 
4833 University Way. Kenwood 89. SEATTLE 
TRY SCHRADER’S HOME OOOKED FUUD3 
113 M Street 


adison 
Seattle 


TACOMA 
McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such as Henan. 
Florsheim. Bostonian. Dorothy 
Dodd. Uts & Dunn, ete... for mea, 


women and children. 
3 BROADWAY 
TWO STORES 499: Paciric aVBNUS 


Washington 
Tool and Hardware Company, 


GENERAL HARDWARS. SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
EKEEN KUTTER. CUTLERY 

Agents for Yale Locks | 

928 Pacifie Avenue TACOMA 

CALISON & AHNQUIST. Tailors 
ETTER CLOTHES FOR M 


106 So. 10th Street s 


TACOMA 


H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
So. 6th and M St. Tel. Main el, Main 419 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home, 


Rhodes Brothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA 


FEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 
and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
11TH AND PACIFIC AVB. 
Check and Savings Accounts 
rust Department 


WALLA WALLA 
GARDNER & CO., 


Inc., 
The lity Store 
Ladies’ Ready- ear, nery. Dry Geeda 
Clothi _ Groceries 


ailiaesy 
bing. & Shoes 


ee 


CANADA 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


~ HAROLD D. KEAST 
ne bet ae St., Montreal 

Y. Cer tral Watch Inepecter 
oI ALTHAM WaAaTCH"8 


Ga. P. 


_———— 


Classified Advertising Charge 
20 cents an agate lime 
In estimating space, figure six words te the Mune. 
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of the august Royal Academician and 
less and less that of the pioneer pre- 
Raphaelite artist. He became a popu- 
lar portrait and landscapé painter— 
‘Hearts are Trumps,’ and ‘Chill Octo- 
ber’—And an adorable painter of chil- 
—Bubbles’’ and ‘Cinderella’ and 
so on. But we must always remember 
that he painted ‘The North-West, Pas- 
sage’.as late as 1874. You'll see that 
at-the Tate Gallery.” 
I do not think ‘my D.E.N. was 


listening; all her attention was en-. 


gaged in bringing Plizabeth II to rest. 
in fine style in front of the Tate 
. She withdrew the key, made 


Gallery 
friends with a. n who agreed 
to keep Gh ay the Muleatoeh Sn and | 


in we went, my D. B. N. remarking, as 
we ascended the steps—“How loveiy 
the Thames looks.” By the by her 
favorite epithets are “lovely” and 
“ripping.” 

Of the 16 pictures by Millais we 
looked at “The Yeoman of the Guard,” 
“The North-West Passage,” “The Or- 
der of Release,” “The Boyhood of 
Raleigh,” and tho portrait of “Tenny- 
son” were “ripping,” and “The Vale 
of Rest” and “The Carpenter’s Shop,” 
were “lovely.” She was very in- 
terested in the study that Millais made 
for “The Carpenter’s Shop” and spent 
some minutes comparing the ‘two-and 
noting the alterations. They appealed 
to her practical mind. “I think that 
‘The Carpenter’s Shop’ is on~ of the 
most lovely pictures I. have ever 
seen,” she said, and when I told her 
that it had just been acquired for the 
nation for £10,000 she said: “There 
is something in art after all.” 

Then we proceeded to the National 
Gallery. Elizabeth II fretted a little 

i the traffic, but my D. E. N. has a 
way of coaxing her, and we arrived 
without mishap. She even had the 
courage and detachment to throw a 
glance at Houdon’s statue of George 
Washington and to-say, “Looks a bit 
small.” As an art critic her virtue 
is common sense, 

I said as we entered, “You will find 
here Millais’ ‘Ophelia’ retained.at the 
National Gallery as an outstanding 
example of his achievement. It was 


painted in 1852, when he was 23, his. 


best period. Pure Pre-Raphaelitism— 
this Ophelia—you know the quotation: 


“*"There is a willow grows aslant a 


_ brook, ) 
That shows his hoar leaves in the 


glassy stream.’” 

My D. E. N. didn’t know; but she 
was certainly impressed by the 
Ophelia. A long time she stood look- 
ing at it, and then exclaimed: “It’s 
perfectly lovely.” 

“And now,” said I, “there is an- 
other little journey we must make— 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum— 
for in the Water-color rooms there 
is one of the most exquisite things 
Millais ever painted—his study for 
‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ a gem, a 
perfect rendering of that magical 


ection | poem by Keats, you know-— 


ik 
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“‘Full on this ,casement shone the 
wintry moon 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s 
fair breast.’” 


I think I may say that my D. E. N. 
‘was even more impressed by this 
Millais than by any of the other 

res. She did not say “How per- 
fectly lovély”—she just sighed. 

She recovered herself on the way 
home and I, being her uncle, and wish- 
ful to improve the shining hour said, 
“You might, re you do anything 
else, read ca y through “The Eve 
of St. Agnes’ by Keats, and make a few 
notes upon it, which I will look 
over.” 

She laughed, “Why Uncle, if I'm to 
go and read Keats, who'll clean the 


car?” 
I reserved my answer. Q. R. 


“The Carpenter’s Shop,” by Sir John Everett Millais 


WATER COLORISTS AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—aA dozen 
of Winslow Homer's splendid, slash- 
ing water colors of the Bahamas and 
Bermuda set, and the Metropolitan’s 
“best ten” Sargents in the same scin- 
tillant medium, would in themselves 
suffice to make the museum’s special 
show in ‘Gallery 25 (where the prin- 
cipal objects of the Vanderbilt bequest 
were, until distributed elsewhere in 
their various classifications) a fortu- 
filous event. In addition, the display 


| has been ehhanced with a selection of 


representative water colors and pastels 
by other American artists of today and 
yesterday, including LaFarge, Hassam, | 
Sterner, Dougherty, Glackens, Marin, | 
and Francis McComas. Finally, for 
bistorical background and technical 
comparisons, a few nineteenth century 
English classics in the lighter medium 
have been hung with the American 
group. Four of William Blake’s naive 
but profoundly imaginative Biblical 


and portentous storm clouds over a 
sullen sea, registers one of those dra- 
matic moods which culminated in the 
famous, oil painting of the “Gulf 
Stream,” the sensation of the Acad- 
emy exhibition of 1906, and which the} 
Museum was alert and lucky enough 
to acquire then for $5000. Another | 
unusual Homer and altogether nota- 
ble water color in the present show is 
“The Pioneer,” one of the later Adi- 
rondack series,—a striking figure of | 
a woodman in a clear and spacious 
mountain landscape. 

Sargent faces Homer on the op-| 
posite wall. The comparison is most 
impressive, showing two artists who 
are totally unlike one another,’ yet 
both standing head and shoulders 
above their contemporaries, both work- 
ing on a high plane of boldness and 


| precisioh, in a sensitive medium that 


by the hazard of a brush-stroke may 
win or lose all. Another analogy is 
that both artists are seen here in a 
holiday impressionistic mood—for 
water color is the ideal companion of 
adventure and improvisation. Sar- 
gent’s vacation trips took him far 
afield—to Spain, Morocco, Italy, the 


| illustrations, Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s | Swiss lakes, the Levant, the mountain 


MICHAEL WROUBEL 


Religious Art in ‘Russia 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Russia has possessed through the 
ages and until the presént day a living 
tradition of religious art. Thé inti- 
mate relationships between art and re- 
ligion are to a Russian a fact. of inner 
experience as they are in the East, to 
the Indians for example. Art was 
secularized in western Europe by the 
Middle Ages; in Russia, however, this 
was. not so until the seventeenth .cen- 
tury, and that may account for -the 
strength of the religious art tradition. 
The interrelation between devotional 
and secular art never ceased com- 
pletely in’ Rissia. In the eighteenth 
century a painter, the newly “discov- 
ered” Antropov, teacher of the famous 
portraitist Levitski,; came from 
workshop .of icon painting: two ceéen- 
turies later Victor Vasnetsov, a most 
popular artist, was a’student in an ec- 
clesiastical seminary. But it was not 
only through special training that reli- 
gious tradition infivenced general 
artistic activities.. It was the spiritual 


In the possession of Lieut. Col. H. F. Stephens 


Millais’ preliminary study for ““The Carpenter's Shop” 


sumptuous “Lady Lilith,” an early | 


Turner water color copy after Piran- 
esi, a tranquil and limpid-lighted 
“Easby- Abbey” by Tom Girtin, and | 
one of John Ruskin’s own delicate | 
transcripts of a gallery in the Ducal 
Palace, fer “Stones of Venice,’ com- 
plete an assemblage of individual and 
spur-of-the-moment masterpieces such 
as the general picture-loving public 
only too rarely sees. / 
Accustomed as we are to associate 
Winslow. Homer’s art with the grim 
and somber seas of his native New 
England clime, what a delight it is to 
come upon this brilliant array of sub- 
tropical scenes;—“Palm Tree, Nas- | 
sau,” “Flower Garden and Bungalow, 
Bermuda,” “Fishing Boats, Key West,” | 
and the rest of the white-walled, | 
crimson-flowered* series, always with ' 
a turquoise, azure or purple sea-line, | 
or white breakers on palm-fringed | 
coral reefs. To perfect the transfor- 
mation, all these things are expressed 
in the fres, flashing medium of pure 
aquarelie, of which Homer achieved 
superb mastery in the quarter century 
intervening between his Gloucester 
shore scenes of 1878, and the latest 
of these Florida and Bahamas souve- 


nirs, bearing date of 1904. “Tornado,| ing had suddenly received a new. ac-| motives. of Byzantine art, 


hamlets of the Tyrol. Everywhere he 
sketched odd and unconventional bits 
of beauty, in a dashing style, all his 
own, that made the record a bit. of 
artistry more to be cherished for its 
own sake than for what.it recorded. 
Racy characters, figures and faces, 
running streams, “Idle Sails” on still 
waters, rude wooden shrines, marble 
facades and antique fountains, all in 
vivid sunlight or cool transparent 
shade, make these Sargent water- 
colors an intrinsic joy and a perpetual 
feast of virtuosity. The museum owns 
at least 10 of them, purchased with 
the Pulitzer fund some years ago, and 
had the artist’s own aid in selecting 
them—though this was after Boston 
and Brooklyn had made their much 
larger acquisitions in the same line. 
However, there are some matchless 
gems here—“At the Generalife,” with 
its group of women sketching in the 
Alhambra, is one. “Sirmione” and 
“Spanish Fountain” vie with one an- 
other in the same class. They are of 
the original, spontaneous works which, 
when first shown in London, a couple 
of decades ago, sent the critics back 
to Turner for comparisons, and caused 
them to admit that water-color paint- 


conceptioh of art rooted: so deeply in 
Russia that determined the evolution 
of many an artist in that country. 
Take. the well-known example of 
Ivanov who all his life concentrated on 
the problem of faithfully interpreting 
the figures of Jesus and his disciples. 

The archaic forms of the remote 
past may be amore reliable medium 
for religious experience than the vary- 
ing shapes and faces of contemporary 
culture.- Repin. and Surikov treated 
historical and religious subjects but 
they did it in a material realistic way: 
Vasnetsov, Wroubel and Roehrich are 
religious painters, whether the sub- 
jects they handle are religious or not. 
The aim of artists like Wroubel is not 
sO mutch’ perhaps to translate personal 
experience into practical terms as to 
give an exalted.-vision of life. - This 
vision takes in the Russian mind the 
shape of Byzantine splendor. In Byzan- 
tium, where the cradie of Russian 
civilization stands, are to be traced the 
mystic sources of Russian inspiration. 

An artist who is out to revive Byzan- 
tine reminiscen¢es will always appeal 
emotionally to the Russian public. 
That was the secret of Vasnetsov’s 
enormous success. The decorative 


Bahamas,” with its wind-bent trees cess of dignity, vivacity and strength. others the marvelous birds with pow- 


/ 


among 


Reproduced from an engraving 


erful wings—“Gamaiun, the Prophetic 
Bird,” “The Bird of Joy’ and “The 
Bird of Sorrow”—as Vasnetsov called 
them, were symbols which everybody 
felt he was able to understand intui- 
tively. Similar birds or angels with 
wings crossed in the Byzantine fashion 
might well have been discovered in an 
old illuminated Slavonic gospel or on 
an embroidered cover in a church. The 
heroes of the early Russian history 
were aiso in some way or another 
mixed im the popular imagination with 
the heroes of the church. 

Michael Wroubel collaborated with 
Vasnetsoy in the decorating of the new 
Wladimir Cathedral in Kiev. Wroubel 
was then—at the end of the ’80s—a 
man without any importance, which 
maybe illustrated by the fact that he 
was omitted in the list of artists on a 
table inside the cathedral. Now people 
are anxious to ascertain the slightest 
vestiges of Wroubel’s brush 6n the 
frescoes of the cathedral. What dis- 
‘tinguishes Wroubel from Vasnetsov is 
his more elementary and powerful 
penetration into what still may be 
termed the Byzantine art conception. 

It is remarkable, however, that 
Wroubel is particularly “Byzantine” 
in his earlier work. When still a‘stu- 
dent of the Academy in Petrograd, he 

| was invited by Professor Prakhov to 
supervise the restoration of the‘ Cyril 
Charch in Kiev. In this modest little 
church which afterwards. became a 
place of devout pilgrimage to his ad-| 
mirers, Wroubel painted his “Pieta,” 
“The Descent of thg Holy Ghost,” 
“Moses, the Prophet,” all of which 
were completed during 1884, the most 
significant period of his career. Never 
again did Wroubel find an adequate 
expression for humility and holiness. 
Later on in his innumerable sketches 
for the Wledimir Cathedral he at-| 
| tained sometimes a still~more exalted 
ardor as, for instance, in the inde- 
scribable angels in “The Ascension,” 
completed in 1887. But on the whole 
this whole latter period during which | 
he worked at the decoration of the) 
Wladimir Cathedral in Kiev is: charac- | 
terized by tormented experiments 
rather than by happy achievements. 

The analytic method which he began 
to apply to form and coloring was un- 
dermining his spontaneity. His work 
at that period is particularly interest- 
ing to the student of art who is sur- 
prised to find Wroube] in the ’90s al- 
ready dealing with problems which in 
western Europe arose much later. He 
abandoned them, however, in Moscow, 
where at last he found.appreciation 
and a.génerous patron in Mamofmtov. 
In this happy period of his life 
Wroubel acquired a mature sweetness 
and a harmony of form which he never 
achieved before. Some art critics at- 
tribute this change to the influence of 
Venice which he had visited previously. 

The circle of his artistic activities | 
widened ever more. He planned houses | 
like that of Mamontov which still | 
stands in Moscow. His attempts in| 
sculpture are most remarkable.. In) 
this medium he was a forerunner as | 
in painting. It seems that his some-. 
what blunted sensibility required fresh | 
fields. His group “Robert and Ber-| 
tram” is a marvelous piece of sculp-| 
ture only comparable to the works of 
a Bernini in its dramatic vehemence. 
Stage decoration also claimed his at- 
tention for a certain time.- But his 
satisfaction with his activities in Mos- 
cow was only superficial. In his heart | 
Wroubel longed for the uncompromis- | 
ing sincerity of his youth. He went 
later on to Kiev and there before his 
first frescoes, those humble and ex- 
alted figures. created in the pure at- 
mosphere of his first hesitating at- 
tempts, he felt that they were the best 
he ever achieved. The last works of 
Wroubel were “Byzantine” as his first. 
His last, completed in 1905, was. the 
“Vision of Ezekiel.” 


ROCKPORT 


A* New Art Association Formed 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


ROCKPORT, Massachusetts—There 
was a time when artists were content 
to spend their summers painting and 


‘| preparing for the winter exhibitions. 


Nowadays the summer art colony, in 
order to be called up-to-date and flour- 
ishing, must needs have at lesat one 
exhibition during these painting 
months. The youngest of New Eng- 
land summer colonies to organize an 
exhfbition of its own is the Rockport 
Art Association on the north shore of 


Massachusetis. 

For a considerable number of years 
this delightful section of the coast has 
each summer housed scores of artists 
who have found here all the natural 
surroundings suitable. to out-of-door 
painting., Only a few steps from the 
studio door they can observe, almost 
at a glance, a wide variety of paint- 
able material: A picturesque harbor 
with boats and fishing smacks of all 
kinds and colors, moored to the nu- 
merous pile-driven wharves; ‘points of 
huge granite rocks where on stormy 
days mountainous breakers pound in- 
ces’santly; old-fashioned houses with 
natural flower gardens; curious wind- 
ing streets that begin and end no- 
where; all subject to the kale- 
idoscopic changes of New England 
weather. 

Had it not been for Aldo Hibbard, 
the Belmont landscape painter, bring- 
ing his summer class here, the asso- 
ciation might never have been a real- 
ity. Only a leader was needed to 
guide the enthusiasm of the artists. 
The beginning was small. The newly 
formed colony had not a place of their 
own to display their pictures, but 
through the generosity and interest of 
town church people, the vestry of the 
Congregational Church was put un- 
conditionally at their disposal. Neu- 
tral tinted hangings were hung over 
the lower half of the hall, and 
nearly 200 paintings, drawings, and 
etchings make.a very creditable first 
showing. 

The exhibition was strictly a local 
affair. Only artists having painted a 
month in Rockport were eligible to 
submit work. No awards were given, 
but an impartial jury would never 
have overlooked a little gem of land- 
scape painting called “A Spring Day,” 
by the New York artist, H. A. Vincent. 
It is a small canvas, full of charm 
and with that delicacy of quality that 
fellow painters readily appreciate. 
Parker Perkins has been painting 
marines since the time he first took 
up the pallett and brush. But in 
“Rocks and Surf,” he appears to have 
let himself go as never before. The 
result is an entirely successful at- 
tempt to impart the spirit of the ocean 
as it swirls and pounds against a 
rocky shore. 

On the same line with Perkins’ 
marine is a typical Rockport wharf 
scene in bright sunlight by Aldo Hib- 
bard. This artist has evolved a. di- 
rect and.expressive technique which 
with his close study of nature has en- 
abled him to record swiftly and truth- 
fully all that he sees. He is a prolific 
painter, yet one who manages to keep 
a high standard year after year. 

Almost an entire wall has been de- 
voted to the etchings and pencil draw- 
ings of Lester G. Hornby. They show 
how well he has mastered the quick 
nervous autographic style so effective 
in these mediums. Among the water 
colors is a wood interior by John Goss, 
a Boston artist, who has recently been 
adding to his reputation by works in 
this medium. Mr. Goss paints directly 
in rich glowing transparent color. 
At the time of the Boston Art Club’s 
Homer, Sargent and Macknight water- 
color show we predicted in these col- 
umns that its influence would be felt 
among Boston artists. It is not alone 
noticeable in the rapid progress of 
Mr. Goss’ recent water colors but in 
other Boston painters who daily were 
seen at the exhibition of America’s 
great water-color triumvirate. 
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PS aesypaperee as the joyful and continu- 


sir 


‘tates and policies’ of this same untri 
human mind. At every turn of the| 
road this human mind is finding its}. 
business problems assuming -new’ 
complexities; its business burtiens} : 
increasing; its limitations and fears}, 
and dread of competition drawing it} ° 
into. difficulties that it-knows no way|_ 
out of. So, periodically it throws; 
up its hands and cries, “Business de-{ . 
pression,” which is its sign of tempo- | 
| Tery defeat, its signal to cease its so- |. 
called activities for a space while it} — 
laments over its res and misfor-| . 
tunes, seeking always to fasten the! -: 

blame anywhere byt on itself, or else | * 
the | taking advantage of the -temporary|° © 
lu to seek a little sleep, a little fold- 
ing of the hands, hoping against hope 
that while it lays down its weapons of 
| warfare the tangle of affairs will in 
some way straighten itself out, if left 

Into this chaos comes Christian; — 
Science, bringing with it the solution | © 
for. every business problem through 
the r ition and application of the 
truth about bisiness. And what is 
this truth? First, that all right activ- 
ity is the natural and true expression 
of the one cause and creator, God, 
good, and being of God, good, it is the 
ever-present, ever-operative manifes- 
tation of good in which is no evil, no 
limitation, fear, anxiety, discourage- 
ment, failure or lack. True business 
being of God, must be governed by 


Sees found in serving ‘Prin- 


| the inst cauaal then, business is'|cods, fine potatoes fine,” says one. “I 


have ripe goose es,” says another, 
Sweeps, man , - move. 
the people, and their musical cry ri 
chimney-swepe! 
' 


er 


wey swepe! 


% 
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divine law, by the unfailing, irrevoc- 
able law of God, good, and there is 
no other law and therefore no other 
government or control. 

Through putting to practical use 
| this truth about business, as the ema- 

-nation of Principle, in our thinking and 
daily living, through applying it indus- 
triously to the discordant conditions 
with which the business world today 
is confronted, be it in our own busi- 
mess or in our neighbor's, we are 


Street Cries of Old 


London 


The houses of Elizabethan London 
were dark and low. That the walled 
City was picturesque in the mass I 


From the bottom to the top, chimney 
swepe! 
Then shall no soote fall in your por- 
idge-pot! 
With a h-oop, dery, dery, 
Sw-e-e-pe!” 


That is fine, but to give the surge: 


; ei tory, with the wisest, the wittiest, the 
Swepe, 


Mistrig, 


‘When Wading Gows in 


unless, indeed you put into his hands 
a most perverse selection of books. 
|. You -place him- in contact with » the} 
best society in every period of his- 


tenderest, the bravest, and the purest 
characters, who have adorned  hu- 
manity. You make him a denizen of 
all nations, a contemporary of all 
|| ages.—Sir J. Herschel. 
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“4 Risaiiie River,” from the sill by cea Haden 


Cool Mid-Stream 


When daily greener grows the oats; 
When near his nest the red-wing 
floats, 


serted on the -prairie. There was 
‘much to do, however, about our new 


‘equipage, before we could get started; 


and while our driver looked after his 
horses, one of the passengers had to 
shovel the snow out of the sleigh, 
another to drive a pin through the 


tongue in. order to fasten on the 


leaders; and a third, after filling the 
bottom with hay, to adjust the bag- 


gage, etc., etc. All this, with the aid 
of the stout Chippeway and the active 
young eastern traveller, was soon 
effected; and the former taking his 
seat with .the driver on a board in 
front, while the latter shared half of 
my buffalo robes, and stowed him- 
self upon the hay with me in the rear; 


of grass-green, 


Color Words 


The nomenclature of color in liter- 
ature has always puzzled me. It is 
easy to talk of green, blue, yellow, 
red. But when we seek to distinguish 
the tints of these hues, and to accen- 
tuate the special “timbre” of each, we 
are practically left to suggestions 
founded upon metaphor and analogy. 
We select some object in nature—a 
gem, a flower, an aspect of the sky or 
sea—which possesses the particular 
quality we wish to indicate. We talk 
apple-green, olive- 
green, emerald-green, sage-green, 
jade-green; of sapphire, forget-me- 
not, turquoise, gentian, ultramarine, 
sky-blue; of topaz, gold, orange, 
citron; of rose and cherry, ruby and 
almandine, blood and flame. Or else 
we use the names of substances from 

which the pigments are compounded: 
ae! yellow-ochre, burnt-sienna, cad- 
mium, lamp-black, verdigris, vermil- 
ion, madder, cinnabar. To indicate 
very subtle gradations, the jargon of 
commerce supplies us liberally with 
terms like mauve, magenta, eau-de- 
Nile, peacock, merda-d’oca, Prussian 
blue, crushed strawberry, Venetian- 
red, gris-de-perle, and so forth to in- 
finity. It is obvious that for purely 
literary purposes these designations 
have a very unequal value. Some of 
them are inadmissible in serious com- 
position. The most precise often fail 
by interpreting what is absent from 
the reader’s mental eye through what 
is unknown to his intelligence. Not 
everybody is familiar with jade, cad- 
mium, almandine, Nile-water. What 
the writer wants would be a variety 
of broad terms to express the species 
(tints) of each genus (hue). In such 
terms some of the colors are richer 
than others. Green, I think, ig the 
poorest of all. After verdant, it has 
to be contented with compounds of 
itself, like pea-green and those which 
I have cited above.. The Greeks had 
no generic name for green except one 
which also meant pale. Next to this 
they used an adjective derived from 
the leek. Blue fares better with its. 
azure, cerulean, celestial, amethystine. 
Yellow is still more fortunate, rejoic- 
ing in golden, saffron, orange, flaxen, 
tawny, blonde. Red stands at the head 
of the list, possessing a copious vocab- 
ulary of ruddy, rosy, russet, crimson, 
scarlet, pink, sanguine, mulberry, car- 
nation, blushing. It will be noticed 
that all these words denominating 
tints are eventually derived from sub- 
stances which have been accepted into 
common parlance.—‘“In the Key of 
Blue,” John Addington Symonds. 


Good Writers of Opinion 


'madame was well accommodated, with 
‘the cushions taken from the stage, on 
a trunk placed in the middle; and 


of the “hey, dery, dery, dery, swepe! "And sweetbrier blossoms in the lane; 
and full lilt of the lines I should need| When freshening wind the wheat- field | 


the musicd] notation. shakes, 


helping to put all business on the 
right basis, and right results will 
accrue as the natural and logical out- 


never doubt. ... 
London rose early about its work 
and went early to bed; the City gates 


The only good writers of opinion are 
those who instinctively reproduce the. 


And in its billowy rolling makes atmosphere of discussion, whose 


—\\ | something oe ae 
_ \) to get; something to buy or something 


come of right knowing and right 
doing. 


closing against horse and wheeled 


~~ ppmte mind, which is forever | ‘Taffic at sunset. 
joing, believes that it has, at dark, ... Out of the still night you 
} -of busizess, either might have vheard the cry, “God give 
of or something | you good morrow, my masters, past 
Gree” Mactan aktertaken to build three o’clocke and a fair morning.” 
gz Oo. 
-|its own fence around its belief of sub- Sree: ae RO REARS: PAN); Be 
stance and having labeled it “mine” it 
proceeds to listen to the besetments 
of fear which invariably follow the 
belief of possession,—that substance 
can be lost, that supply and demand 
can fail, that competition can injure, 
that failure is something to be experi- 
enced. All this would be doleful in- 
deed if it were real or true or neces- 
sary. But it is not. All of Christ 
Jesus’ words and works refute the 
belief of limitation, for he healed the 
sick, fed the multitude in the wflder- 
ness, took money from the fish’s 
mouth, made the blind to see, the deaf 
to hear, and the dymb to speak, 
walked on the water and raised the 
dead in direct refutation of the claims 
of limitation as evinced by the human 
mind; and he said, “He that believeth 
on me, the works thet I do shall they 
do also and greater works.than these 
shall they do.” In speaking of the 
human mind with its false beliefs 
he said, “When he speaketh a lie, 
he speaketh of his own: for he is 
a liar, and the father of it.” Mrs. 
Eddy says .on page 53 of “Unity of 
Good,” “Now a lie takes its pattern 
from Truth, by reversing Truth.” Thus 
it becomes evident that Truth is 
ever first and by the simple process 
of reversing the lie Truth is seen to 
be the infinite ever-present fact. 

The human mind is only attempi-— 
ing to pattern the divine Mind, the 
one creator, God, in whose image and 
likeness the real man is created. 
Ima@ee and likeness means exact re- 
flection and this is the exact refiection 
which Paul urges us to seek when 
he says “Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
Once glimpsing this Mind with its 
healing and regenerating power, we 
come, through the study of Christian 
Science, to have a greater and greater 
concept of what constitutes real busi- 
ness. We accept as our understanding 
of business only that which is real, 
true, and ever-active, founded upon 
provable Principle and found in Mind. 
Real substance is seen to be right 
knowing; supply and demand exist in 
Spirit and are therefore equal to each 
other, one never outweighing or ex-. 
ceeding the other, each being in exact 
proportion to the other and both being 
infinite in their activity and avail- 
ability. Since’all good is of God, pos- 
session is seen to be God’s alone and 
man but expresses through reflection 
the possession of all good. Fear loses 
its power when its nothingness is 
proved by the recognition of the all- 
ness of good. In its right analysis 
fear means accepting evil as a reality, 
but God, divine Mind, is the one real- 
ity, and this truth is all that man in 
God's likeness can know: As Mrs. 
Eddy, Discoverer of-. Christian Sci-' 
ence, writes in Science and Health: 

“Nothing is real and eternal,—nothing 
is Spirit—but God and His idea. 
| Eyil has no reality.” (Page 71.) In 


along. 
and a half centuries, and I propose to | 
be up betimes with Gibbons, making 
the round of the streets with him 
as..he goes about collecting the 
cries. 

The eastward sky lightens, pointing 
the City gables. The first sun-rays 


grey fortress Tower, giving a warm 
glow to the red-tiled roofs. 
the fish-wives are astir, gossip done 
and business at hand. “New plaice. 
New mackerell, new haddock. New 
thornback, new great lamprils. New 
: fresh herrings”-—-from one or another 
come the various cries. “New mus- 
sels, new lily- white mussels. New 
cockles, new great cockles. New 
sprats, new sprats new.” They use 


a great consideration when means of, 
transit are slow and fish perishes. 

“Hot codlings” are on offer in the 
fresh morning. “Will you buy any 
milk tdflay mistress? I have fresh 
cheese and cream, I ha’ fresh,” calls 
another. “Milk, maids below,” was a 
later variant of the cry. It became 
“Milk below,” and then the familiar 
“Milk-o!” still with us. 

About six o'clock, or earlier in the: 


iter bring down the shutters, and stand 
at the shop doors, calling. Their cries. 
last with little intermission through- | 


garters, fine combes or glasses, or a 
poking stick with a silver handle?’ 
“Will ye buy any starch, Mistris?”... 
Others make appeal to the passer-by, 
male and female indifferently. ‘Fine 
‘wrought shirts or smocks. Here's 
perfumed waistcoats.” 

Produce comes in from the country 
fields and gardens, and is shouted 
about the City. “Whyte cabidge, whyte 
young cabidge. Whyte turneps, whyte 
young turneps. Whyte parsnep, whyte 
young parsneps. Whyte lettice, whyte 
young lettice. Whyte radish, whyte 
young radish.” The criers have smal! 
invention. Tiere is more variety about 
the fruit-sellers. “Cherry ripe, ac’ a 
black, apples fine, medilars fine, pippins 
fine.” “Hard St. Thomas’s onions. 
Fine Seville oranges,’ fine lemons.’ 
“Ripe strawberry, ripe.” 

The street vendors are out, crying, 
“Quick, periwinckles, quick, quick, 
quick!” Who could resist that call? 
“Ripe chessnuts, ripe walnuts, ripe 
small nuts.” “Rosemary and bays, 
quick and gentile.” “Oysters, three- 
pence a peck at Bridewell Docks, new 
oysters, new Walfleet oysters. New 
~cockles,; new great cockles.” Many 
have taken up their stands with hot 
J viands, always welcome in the 
‘draughty houses, where wood fires 
burn at the hearths. “Hott apple pyes, 
hott \pudding pyes, hott pippin pyes, 
hott mutton pyes”—there is full se- 
lection to be made. “I have ripe peas- 


come aslant the high wall and tha 


Already 


“new” with the meaning of “fresh” — | 


i has thawed the fall. 


summer, the apprentices with a clat- | 


out the dgy. Listen where the haber- | 
dashers crowd about Paternoster Row.|or trayes .to mend?” 
“What is’t ye lack, ladies? Fine bone!|labour is given to earn the penny. 
lace or edgeings, sweet gloves, silke' “Ha’ ye any work for a cooper?” 


Itinerant vendors are ready to 


The wickets closed | tempt the thrifty housewife with bar- 
“Broome for old shoes or pouch; 


ter: 
rin boots or .buskins for new 
‘-broome.” Others set their livre foris 
the kitchen maids. 
There the ink-seller, 


maydes? is 


swings his horn lantern as he stamps’: ‘Lis little barrel and measure and fun-: 
It is a summons back three | nel swung at his side, and with good | 
chanting | 


in hand, 
“Very fine writ- 


; g0ose-quill pens 
j}almost a /ittle song. 
‘ing ink, very fine, bright ink. 


any ink, will you buy any ink?” The) 


street market is ubiquitous, for there! 
is hardly any article of utility that is! 


not on offer, 2nd has not its distinct 
cry. 

“A good sausage, and it be roasted, 
zoe round about the capon, goe 
round!” 

“Will ye buy a matt for a bed?” 

“Ripe damsons, fine ripe damsons! 
Hard garlicke hard!” . 


“Old doublets, ha’ ye any old seeks 


lets?” 
“Buy a fine-washing ball!” 

. I have mixed the cries together, 
careless of seasons. Sometimes there! 
is snow over London. 
white, the red tiles showing only | 
where the warmth of the chimneys 
Little fresh veg- 
etables are then on offer, and less 
meat; the gudewife being largely de- 
pendent upon her salted pickle tub 
for the Winter’s supply. “Hott oat 
cakes’’ are cried. “Buy a new alma- 


nak?’—it is a reminder that another | 
year has come round. Old and young | 


(people gather about the Common | 
Crier in the street té6 hear his mes- 
sage. 

The City harbours all sorts of handy | 
men, willing to do any odd job in the 
houses. “Have you any wood to 
cleave?” “Have ye any olde bellowes 
Hard manual 


“Have you any work for a tinker?” 
The vendor of “small cole” offers his 
fuel from the sack borne on his back. 
It is very costly, and is brought by 
sea, hence the common name of “sea- 
cole.” 

Then comes another barterer, dron- 
ing his sing-song; I.suspect a Scottish 
strain in him, there is such economy 
of idea, such reiteration about his 
lines— 

“Have you any boots, mayds, 
Or have you any shoone? 

Or an old payre of buskins? 
Will you buy any broome? 
An old payre of boots, mayds, 
Or a new payre of shoone, 
Or an olde payre of buskins, 
For all my greene broome.” 


So the cries go on, greeting the ear 
at every street corner of this narrow, 
noisy, stuffy old town. “I ha’ ripe 
cowcumbers, ripe,” calls one. “Salt, 
fyne whyte salt. Will ye buy my dish 
of eels? 
or silver? Hot spic’d cake. Will ye 
buy any straw?"%—this last from a 
countryman. “Will ye buy any milke 
or frumenty?"—From “More . About 
Unknown London,” W. G. Bell. 


The Taste for Reading 


Give a man this taste and the means 
of gratifying it, and you can hardly 


fail of making him a happy man; | 


“Coneyskinsshave | 
ye, maydes? Ha’ ye any kitchen stuff, 


Buy | 


| bright cold morning, when a hand- 
{some four-horse stage-coach, -built in 
| New-York, 


The roofs are e| 


| travelling dress, bespoke the favoured 


a few thin rows shot out like a reef 


-the River Au Plaine, was the log- 
tavern at which the first stage of our 


What ends have ye of gold | cumbasuoune 
which had still twelve miles to go, 
{fore the door. 


j|quent events proved it a very fortunate 


An ocean of the grain: 
When wading cows in cool mid- 
stream, 

Stand. b _the hour in some. gut dream 
Of meadows deep with clover-blooms;: 
When all the knolls are gold of hue, 
When all the silences of blue 
Are heavy with perfumes.... 


—Lloyd Mifflin. 


Illinois Travel in 


1834 


An account of travel in the vicinity 
of Chicago nearly a century ago is 
given in a letter written by Charles 
Fenno Hoffman, and reveals the great 
contrast between that period and the 
present: : 

“Banks of the Au Sable, 
Jan. 15 (1834). 

“It was about eight o’clock, and a 


Illinois, 


and placed with more 
liberality than judgment on a route 
where a broad-tired, low-hung, and 
light wagon would be much more ap- 
propriate,—drove up to my quarters 
at Chicago; and, having received my 
luggage, crossed the river on the ice, 
and was a few moments after travel- 
ling through the.deep snow over the 
Grand Prairie. My fellow-passengers 
were, 2 respectable middle-aged fe- 
male and a smartly dressed young 
man of amiable appearance, whose 
‘handsome broadcloth suit, worn as a 


; beau of some country village, or pos- 
sibly a thriving young clerk from the 
city, engaged upon some agency busi- 
ness, and traveling in the style which 
he thought would best comport with 
the dignity of his employers. The 
driver was also accompanied on the 
box by a well-made young half-blood 
Chippeway, who had come down 
Mackinaw to seek employment, and 
was now going farther south for the 
same object. We merely ex- 
changed the ordinary commonplaces 
which custom exacts from people thus 
thrown together; and then, unless 
when a wolf passing near our track, 
or a particularly large pack of grouse 
rising before us, called forth some ex- 
clamation, but few words were spoken 
by any of the company. At length, 
after having counted six wolves with- 
in twice as many miles, we approached 
a grove of timber, where, while the 
trees grew quite densely in the centre, 


of rocks from the shadowy island far 
into the prairie. Here, on the edge 
of a deep gully, through which winds 


day’s journey, being twelve miles, 
concluded. ... I easily perswaded the 
driver to abandon the comfortable but 
vehicle which had 
brought us so far, and hitch his team, 


to a rough but strongly-built sled be- 
My fellow-passengers 
approved the arrangement, and subse- 


one; for so deep was the snow on 
many parts of the road afterward 
traversed, that it would have been im- 
practicable to get a wheel-carriage 
forward, and it must have been de- 


some heated stones being brought 
from the house and placed beneath 
her feet just as we started. . : ll 
fast drive of tweive miles brought us 


at noon to another island of timber,. 


where a, little piquant girl, with sloe- 


i black éyés and glossy locks as dark 


as night, arranged a plain but neat 
meal for us, and gave a relish to the 
entertainment by loosing one of the 
most vivacious tongues I had heard 
wag in the last three months. Here 
we changed horses, and a ride of six- 
teen miles more brought us about 
nightfall to a place where \ . two 
or three log-huts were sheltered from 
the north wind under an island of tall 
timber, and in one of which ‘we‘have 
established -ourselves for the night. 
A pile of bur-oak, which makes a 
capital fire, flames up the enormous 
wooden chimney before me, and a 
number of stout yeomen~ around it, 
engaged in discussing the price of 
horses on the Wabash, prevent me, 
while handling a matter of such mo- 
ment, from enlarging more upon the 
few objects of interest which have 
presented themselves to-day.”—(From 
“A Winter in the West.’”) 


The Reader of Today 


When I compare the position of 
the reader of today with that of his 
predecessor of the sixteenth century, 
I am amazed at the 
those who are tempted even for a 
moment to regret the invention of 
printing and the multiplication of 
books. There is now no mood of 
mind to which a man may not admin- 
ister the appropriate nutriment at the 
cost of reaching down a yolume from 
his book-shelf. In every depart- 
ment of knowledge infinitely more 
is known, and what is known is 
incomparably more accessible than 
it was to our. ancestors. The 
lighter forms of literature, good, 
bad, and indifferent, which have 
added so vastly to the happiness of 
mankind, have increased beyond pow- 
ers of computation; nor do I believe 
that there is any reason to think that 
(Gey have elbowed out their more se- 
rious and important brethren. It is 
perfectly possible for a man, not a 
professed student, and who only gives 
to reading the leisure hours of a 
business life, to acquire such a gen- 
eral knowledge of the laws of nature 
and the facts of history, that every 
great advance made in either depart- 
ment shall be to him both intelligible 
and interesting; and hé“may beside 
have among his familiar friends many 


a worthy whose memory is in the} 


pages of memoir or biography. -All 
this is ours for the asking. All this 
we shall ask for, if only it be our 
happy fortune to love for its own sake 


the beauty and the knowledge to be 


gathered from books.—Arthur J. 


Balfour. 


Stars 


Ships of the air that haunt 

The hidden bays of heaven! 

Do ye then anchor by day 

In the arms of an azure bay, 

And when on earth it is even 

Your lamps at the mast-head swing 

Por men to say: It is seven; 

They are furling sail in heaven, 

It is time we folded wing? 
—Harrison §. Morris. 


ingratitude of}. 


sentences have the tone of discugsion, 


with themselves or with an imagined 


group.—Randolph Bourne. 
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HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
‘read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


sheep, vest pocket 
edition, Warren’s India Bible 
I ads Sid es cdo anes 
Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Warren’s India Bible paper. . 
Full leather, stiff cover 
(same paper and si 
cloth edition) 
Morocco pocket 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 
Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 6 


Large 7 = Edition, leather 
7 ’$ India Bible 


3.90 


. 3.50 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Aliermate pages of English and 
French 


Cloth s 
Morocco, pocket edition... . 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages oh A English and 


h 
Morocco, pocket edition. . 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage prepaid, on either 
domestic or foreign shipments. 

Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 


The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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ia and the Kenya ( lony: 
t fe _ ithe: question of. the status of India 
t ng British Commonwealth, the Maharaja of 
, s Srinivas Sastri, two of the delegates of 
& 1 conference, declared, in London, 
em of the Indian settler, as seen 
| a Colony, is the key to the whole 
Any lesliets of this question does, indeed, 
| ~ il the fact that the case of the Kenya Colony, 
y kno Vas British East Africa, must be regarded 
Caengeel The facts of the matter are soon 
» time ago, as the result of an official but 
‘examination, British East Africa was 
an ¢ “useless for white settlement, but to offer 
ditions for the settler from India.”’ Emigration 
fa to Kenya had, of course, been going on for 
he 1m settling down for the most part 
raders. In recent years, however, the Kenya 
+ has needed more and more labor for his 
‘atio Everything, therefore, seemed to 
bility of encouraging Indian settlement. 
_ The immigration fee for Europeans was 
75 rupees, and for Asiatics at 50 rupees. The 
fey is seen today in the fact that there are 
0 Indians” in Kenya, against about 10,000 


vo fhe Indian i Kenya, although regarded as 
ah r status than the native, is still without 
ise. Transfer of lands to Indians is very 

f nat impossible, whilst in the civil service they 
] to rise above a low grade. For some time 

, amongst the Indian settlers against these 
ns has been deepening | in intensity. The British 

z British citizen. He is just as much entitled 

‘the protection of the British Government for 

on or his rights as any other British citizen, and 
owing influence of India in the counsels of the 
wealth makes it increasingly difficult for the 

¢ nek iment to escape the fullest recognition of 
ights. The British Government, through Mr. 
u and Mr. Churchill, as representing India and 
ial 1 Office, is doing its best to solve the problem. 
'task is not an easy one. A recent conference, at- 
y representatives of both sides and presided over 
Governor of Kenya, broke up without having ef- 
Dearth thing. The Indians insisted that they would 
= ng less than a common franchise, as against 
sent system of communal representation. The 
, while willing to concede equal representa- 
nmercial areas, stipulated that the farming and 

g interests must predominate. The Europeans, 
er, insisted upon legal segregation for the Indians, 


ei 


oe ment to which the Indian population took the 
mphatic exception. 
l€ question as to the status of Indians in Kenya 
s fron ca, question as to the status of Indians in 
Afr or instance, or any other self-governing 
i dominion, in that, in the case of Kenya, the 
“4 vernment is the final court of appeal; whereas, 
a Africa, or in any other dominions, the order of 
th Colonia! Office does not run. The decision of 
1 Office in this matter would be fegarded in 
aS a measure of the sincerity of the British Govern- 
s deSire to’secure full rights of citizenship for 
h Indian. 
| the }¢ circumstances, it is welcome to find, from the 
_ re ports on the subject, that a compromise satis fac- 
) both parties is likely ‘to be effected. The Indians, 
xears, will be content with a franchise limited 
ty or educational qualifications, and on that 
is held that the European vote in the colony would 
A compromise is also likely on the 
led q of the transfer of property from Euro- 
to. ndians and on the policy of segregating the 
i business quarter in the towns. 
Phe = of such a settlement on public opinion in 
‘y ikely to be far-reaching. One of the main things 
or by the Indian people from the imperial confer- 
vas the achievement of rights of citizenship for 
; al sady residing in parts of the British Common- 
Pisther than India. In this regard, the Indian 
were largely successful. As far as Australia, 
a, and New Zealand were concerned, the right of 
@ Indians to citizenship was fully acknowledged. 
paging was South Africa. Here the situation, 
s the status of Indians, cannot be said to show 
ovement. South Africa is still determinedly 
ed to the admission of Indians to citizenship, and 
ncy, at present, far from showing a desire to 
sessions, is toward increasing disabilities. 
es conditions, the position of the British Gov- 
en t is one of extreme delicacy, and the evidence of 
r ith it is likely to be in a position to give, where 
: | is concerned, cannot fail to lessen the tension in 
subject, and render a settlement of the ques- 
Africa ultimately less difficult. 


The Recess of Congress 


E who have assumed responsibility for the direc- 

of the majority party in the present 

ordinary session of the United States Congress are 
tspoken in defense of the record of performances 
of the opposition in insisting that there has 
| virtual failure to fulfill principal pledges made to 
. Really, regarding so important a matter, 
the declarations of opposing leaders are sin- 

e should not be room for any two opinions. It 
ble, in following party traditions and adhering 
$ unthinkingly to partisan formulas, that there 

ye some differences among the rival leaders in 
: = = Congress as to the methods to be pursued 
- that there should be a serious or a 
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‘tive and executive branches of the government. 


s of reconstruction, but it can 


confusing difference regarding the ends sought. Surely 
thefe was, in the action of the people in choosing their 
representatives in the elections of 1920, no compromise 
decision. The commission given was one of service in a 
great social and economic emergency. No vain boastings 
or captious criticisms will be allowed to ahswer ‘as an 
alibi or as an indictment in striking a balance from the 
record which the chosen servants of the people have thus 
far written, and upon which judgment will sooner or 
‘ later be formed. 

Whatever may be the general verdict regarding the 
record made by the administration party to date in. the 
matter of reconstructive legislation, it can hardly be re- 
garded as other than regrettable that the work of Con- 
gress has been virtually suspended by voluntary action of 
its membership, even for a period as brief as that agreed 
upon by ‘the recess resolution. It is hardly satisfying to 
the people as a whole to receive the assurance tht all pos- 
sible has been accomplished, and that nothing will be lost 
by the delay. Their Answer may well be that, if the reme- 
dies which the Administration proposed are efficacious, 
they should be applied at once. It is a fact well recog- 
nized that order has not yet been brought out of the uni- 
versal disorder left as an aftermath of the war. It would 
be a specious plea were Gongress to shirk its present re- 
sponsibilities by insisting that the remedies are not to be 
found in constructive legislation. It may be that much 
more must be done than to pass laws, but it cannot be 
claimed that Congress did not volunteer to furnish the 
panacea for all national disorders. The administration 
party has been in undisputed control of both the legisla- 
It was 
given a clear track, with orders to proceed to the pre- 
scribed destination. It seemed entirely unnecessary to 
stop for orders en route. 

If there has been a failure of performance, and if 
there have been unnecessary delays in solving the great 
problems of reconstruction, the fault is not that of the 
majority party alone, whatever plea in avoidance the 
minority may interpose. The opponents of administra- 
tion policies, as well as the proponents of those policies, 
seem to have lost sight of the all-important fact/that the 
present is not the time in which to indulge in partisan 
practices. The people are taking no serious thought to- 
day of the next congressional election. It is a matter of 
the least possible concern to the voters as to who shall 
prove himself to be the most astute manipulator of parti- 
San measures, or the most eloquent debater of even the 
more important questions coming up for consideration. 
It may be that in the districts represented by some of the 
metmbers of the House, and in the states which comprise 
the constituencies of some senators, political fences are 
found to be in need of repair. But the present, with 
much important business at W ashington remaining un- 
finished, is not a propitious time for arranging cam- 
paign plans for the next election. In politics, as else- 
where, a good paymaster pays when the work ‘s finished. 


Women and Cooperation 
‘" AMONGST the reconstructive efforts in course of 
development throughout the world, none, it is safe to say, 
is making greater progress than the cooperative move- 
ment. The headquarters of the Cooperative Wholesale 


‘Society in Great Britain are constantly in receipt of 


reports telling of the spread of the cooperative idea, in 
all quarters, and, at the recent annual congress held at 
Manchester, speakers from Belgium, Georgia, Poland, 
Norway, and many other countries told the same story 
of a remarkable and well sustained advance. 

Women have always taken a prominent part in the 
cooperative movement, and those familiar with its work- 
ings in that part of England where it was first organized, 
and where it still has its greatest development, namely, 
in the North, could not fail to be struck by the way in 
which the cooperative movement anticipated recent 
legislation in the matter of proclaiming and securing 
the larger liberty of women. Today, women coopera- 


tors are taking advantage of the more liberal public 


sentiment which has obtained, during the past few years, 
in regard to the work and effort of women, and they are 
boldly seeking the fulfillment of their ideal, namely, 
the éstablishment of an economic league of nations by 
means of cooperation. For this reason, amongst others, 
the annual congress of Women’s Cooperative Guilds, 
held in Manchester recently, was a remarkable gathering. 
It was attended by some 1300 women delegates repre- 
senting 50,000 cooperative guild women, whilst the 
report for 1920, which was submitted, showed that 180 
new branches had been established during that year, and 
6147 new members enrolled. 

The resolution to which the congress early committed 
itself, unanimously, was nothing if not wide in its vision. 
It called for a “definite policy of organizing the world for 
peace by a cessation of the provocative competition in 
armaments, by a revision of the peace treaties so as to 
make possible the economic life of Europe, by purging 
politics and education of militarism in all its forms, by 
abolishing force as a remedy for social unrest, by elimi- 
nating private profit-making from the industrial system, 
and by the promoting of international cooperative trade 


whereby an economic league of people would be assured.” 


It is in this last connection that the full effect of the 
women’s effort is likely to be seen in the near future. 
Practical steps of first importance have already been taken 
toward the establishment of an international cooperative 
trade system. The president of the guild, in the course 
of her address at Manchester, told of how members of 
the guild had already visited Austria, had entered into 
conferences with representatives of the cooperative move- 
ment from other countries, and were thus able to get first- 
hand evidence -“‘of the keen desire there is for the develop 
ment of trade with British cooperation, a desire which we 
hope will be encouraged and stimulated.” This, of course, 
is a question in which the cooperative society as a whole 
has shown itself interested for some time, and it cannot 
be doubted that, as the society extends the sphere of 
its direct control over means of production in widely 
separated. countries, the way for the establishment of a 
comprehensive scheme for international cooperative trad- 
ing will be rendered easier. 


quickly as possible. 


far from it. 


_ Other quality in art. 


Shapine a Forest Policy 


Errorts are making all the time in the United States 
to promote the general acceptance of such a policy toward 
tintber lands ‘as shall conserve that class of resources and 
check the waste which has accompanied lumbering oper- 
ations. The United States is a country of great areas. 
Its forests lie in widely separated sections, and the people 
who have them in immediate control are actuated by a 


variety. of purposes and motives, not the least common of 


which is that of making a handsome profit out of them as 
Amid such conditions, the framing 
of a constructive policy for the handling of timber re- 
sources, in a form that shall be accepted and followed by 
all who have to do with them, is not an easy thing to do. 
Practical conditions need to be taken into account, as well 
as the theory of forestry. There must be some knowledge 
of the obstacles that interpose, as well as of the good ob- 
jects that are to be achieved. 

In view of these.considerations, the conferences that 
have just been held in San Francisco, of many elements 
concerned in the lumber business, open a hopeful pros- 
pect. Representatives of the eastern and central sections 
of the country have met those of the western sections 
on their own ground, and the discussions have been tak- 
ing place before the National Forestry Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, an organiza- 
tion representing 1400 constitutent ,chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations with an underlying member- 
ship of 750,000. The lumbermen of districts said to 
contain 50 per cent of the remaining standing timber of 
the country have been giving intelligent and far-sighted 
cooperation. There has been a general appreciation of 
the fact that the importance of lumber and timber from 
all sections to the great industries of the country makes 
the forestry policy a national problem. 

Surely it is that. The United States is using its tim- 
ber four and a half times as fast as the timber grows. 
Of the original 800,000,000 acres of virgin timber in the 
country, theré remain only 150,000,000, most of which 
is on the Pacific coast. Of the 200,000,000 acres of cut- 
over lands, 81,000,000 acres have no stand whatever, 
while the second growth on the remainder ranges from 
poor to good in quality. Examination into this situation, 
and discussion of it, by the sort of men who have been 
present at these San Francisco meetings, should go far to 
spread the knowledge of the present defection in the tim- 
ber supply as well as of the desirable methods of bringing 
it more nearly up to requirements. Governor Pardee of 
California expressed the view that the conferences, 
coupled witlt the visit of the Forestry Committee of the 
(‘hamber of Commerce to the Pacific coast, constituted 
the most important and significant happenings in recent 
years in the development of state and federal forestry 
policies. But the mission of that committee, as explained 
by its chairman, D. L. Goodwillie of Chicago, was not of 
a probing or judicial nature. Rather, the purpose was to 
make a businesslike study of the situation, in the hope 
of making a report to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States that shall assist that organization in pro- 
moting a policy which will be fair to all interested parties, 
the lumbermen as well as the public. : 

Something of that nature is the true solution of this 
problem. If anything has been needed to warn the people 
of the country that the wasting of timber resources should 
not be allowed to go on, that need has been met by the 
shortage of timber which recently has been marked by 
the paper industry in New England and many hardwood 
industries. The forestry associations have long been 
earnestly working to secure an iniprovement in this situa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the aid that can now be given 
them by the business men of the country, as organized in 
the chambers of commerce, will be enough to secure the 
establishment of the policy of conservation which is so 
generally recognized as indispensable. — 


Art Over-Praise 


WHEN will the friends and admirers of a distin- 
guished artist realize that over-praise of him neither adds 
to his reputation, nor wins new adherents for his work? 
A case in point 1s Abbott H. Thayer and “The Arts” 
magazine. It was quite proper to devote, in the June- 
July issue of that excellent, and spirited, periodical, 
twenty-three pages of text and pictures to Abbott H. 


Thayer, for he was a fine artist, a lovable man, and as 


the discoverer of what is known as “Thayer's law,”.and 
an unwearied practitioner of it, he was one of the chief 
of those who introduced the art of camouflage into the 
great war. 

All this is well known, also Thayer’s beautiful and 
monumental groups, such as ““The Madonna Enthroned,” 
and “Caritas,” and his landscapes. But when “The 
Arts” arrived in Europe, and admirers of Abbott H. 
Thayer read the twenty-three pages of eulogy, some of 
them regretted that more balance and critical judgment 
had not been exercised in regard to this commanding 
and interesting artist. 

The editor opens the appreciations with a brief state- 
ment the conclusion of which is: “Abbott Thayer was an 
artist, not a craftsman. His aims were so high that even 
his faults almost became virtues.’’ Were such a state- 
ment as this universally accepted, there would be an end 
to efficiency in art, the sign-mark of which is good crafts- 
manship. Thousands and thousands of people have high 
aims, but they cannot make their high aims concrete 
through lack of craftsmanship. To feel a thing is good: 
the difference between an artist and an amateur is that 
the artist is able to express what he feels. Abbott Thayer's 
faults did not become virtues; they remained just faults. 

Turning to the next appreciation, we find this: 
“Thayer himself was one of the greatest masters of all 
ages — in sympathy with Leonardo, but with a far more 
appealing tenderness.” ‘This hardly requires answering. 
Thayer was not one of the greatest masters of all ages; 
He probably had a greater tenderness than 
Leonardo, but tenderness does not happen to be one of 
the greatest qualities in art. Michel Angelo was not 
particularly tender, nor the brothers Van Eyck, nor 
Hogarth, nor Winslow Homer. The explanation probably 
is that the appreciator admires tenderness more than any 
In judging an artist, in comparing 


.conquest by the American film of other countries. 
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him with others, it is necessary to curb rigorously our own 
predilections. 

Another appreciator says: “Abbott Thayer, above all 
other American artists, has stood to the four winds of 
God's intent.” Whatever this may precisely mean, it is 
a windy saying, and it is not just to other American 
artists. Comparisons may, or may not, be odious, but it 
is not well to make them when nobody is able to verify 
their truth. Another appreciator remarks: ‘“‘We have 
never had anyone more original in character, richer in 
imaginative genius.’ This again is a statement—kindly 
and well meant—but unverifiable and certainly not cal- 
culated to make supporters and admirers of other artists 
converts to Abbott H. Thayer. 

There remains the most extravagant statement of 
all—the extreme and violent praise of Thayer's land- 
scape called “Mt. Monadnock,” which hangs in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. Of this one of the 
appreciators remarks: ““There is no finer landscape paint- 
ing in the world than Thayers ‘Monadnock,’ and 
I have the authority of another great artist, Dewing, 
for that statement.” Later in this issue of “The Arts” is 
a letter from Mr. T. W. Dewing to Abbott H. Thayer, 
making this statement. It is a communication from 
friend to friend, signed, “I am, Old Man, your sincere 
admirer.” The statement runs: “I was looking at your 
‘Monadnock’ landscape in the museum the other day, 
and I have entirely made up my mind that it is the 
finest landscape ever painted in the world. It is 
extraordinary.’ ‘To this we can only say that if a jury 
of 100 artists were empaneled to decide if Thayer's 
“Monadnock” is “the finest landscape ever painted in 
the world,” the probability is that there would be only 
one affirmative vote—Mr. Dewing’s. Even Mr. Royal 
Cortissoz calls ““Monadnock” “‘one of the greatest land- 
scapes ever painted in America or.anywhere else. It is 
original. No other of our landscape painters, and the 
group is an impressive one, could have set down a more 
personal impression of nature. And none could, have 
exercised a more powerful sweep of the brush.” 

Again, why these comparisons? Let Abbott H. 
Thayer's fine work stand by itself. Leave it to Time, 
and the matured judgment of the world. Nothing is 
gained by hasty over- praise. 
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Editorial Notes 


Two pictures that give pause to Americans to think! 
Mr. Gompers declares that Labor will resist to the last 
ditch all attempts to bring about substantial wage reduc- 
tions. That is one picture. The other is the situation in 
Europe, where it is declared that United States labor can 
no longer compete with German labor. There textiles 
that were largely bought in the United States before the 


‘war, are being offered by the Germans in Switzerland at 


50 to 60 per cent below American prices. The natural 
inference to be drawn from this disadvantageous state of 
affairs is that short hours of labor and high wages are im- 
practicable so long as the system is not made uniform 
throughout the commercial world. Is not the German 
at presént working hard, while the American, in compari- 
son with him, is slacking? The result, at any rate, is a 
diminished export trade, and high unethployment statis- 
tics, in spite of Labor's roseate promises that short hours 


-meant more work for many men. 


It Looks as though the settlement won by the Motion 
Picture Theater Owners Association in session at At- 
lantic City is a step in the right direction. For years, as 
is well known, the motion picture producers- have sought 
to control the houses throughout the country in order to 
insure a definite number of sales for their films. One 
firm had gained control, it is said, of scores of motion 
picture houses in the United States, and this method of 
wholesale control has even been extended to Canada. The 
producers have now agreed to abandon the theater field. 
The system has indirectly brought about a kind of unfair 
With 
an assured profitable sale west of the Atlantic, producers 
_found it possible to undersell foreign markets and thus 
“gain a preponderance for American films at the expense 
of native production, which could not compete. Arrtisti- 
cally the system has little to recommend it, since it con- 
stitutes a tvranny by commercialized interests and a 
consequent degradation of art. That a condition almost 
equivalent has been produced by modern control of 
theaters in a few hands is too well known to demand any 
further comment. What, perhaps, the theatrical world 
as well as the public generally would welcome would be 
the disappearance of the commercialized producer from 
the theatrical as well as from the film stage. 


So MASSIVE and stately in appearance is Paris today 
that it is sometimes difficult to realize how recently the 
city took on its present form. A reminder of the relative 
newness of some of its main features comes in the project 
of the city administration to complete the Boulevard 
Haussmann by prolonging it to the Boulevard des Italiens. 
As late as 1834, but a few years before Fugene George 
Haussmann, under Napoleon III, began to demolish 
streets and rows of old houses that clogged the heart of 
the city, in order to build in their stead the now famous 
straight, wide and long thoroughfares, much of the old 
style of things remained. Drainage was primitive; sus- 
pended oil lamps lighted the streets; paved sidewalks 
hardly existed. But little more than thirty vears later, 
when the international exhibition was held in the city, 
Paris had become perhaps the most imposing of European 


‘ capitals, and an illustrious example of the great art of city 


planning. 
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Wuat to do with E ngtashd! s great houses is a topic 
being discussed by Englishmen, as one noble mansion 
after another comes into the market with all the treasures 
of generations. To use them as public institutions is the 
most natural suggestion, but a writer in The Spectator 
Says account must be taken of the prejudice of officials 
of a rural council. Why should they object, it will be 
Mav ‘they not feel—it is very natural—that it 
is more suitable to hold their meetings in a snug, neat, 
white, dull little room in a modern municipal building, 
than in one of Wren’s or Hawkshaw’'s masterpieces with 
all the glory of a painted ceiling? 


